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We are happy 





to present to 





our readers— 


A special edition of one 


of the most important 





books of the year 








ATTACK CAN WIN IN '43 


Special Soviet Russia Today Edition with new Foreword 


by MAX WERNER 
Author of THE BATTLE FOR THE WORLD, THE GREAT OFFENSIVE, etc. 


AX WERNER is the brilliant military expert 
who has called the turn on every decisive phase 
of the war. Major General Sir Ernest Swinton, in- 
ventor of the tank and Chairman of the Empire 
Defense Committee wrote of Mr. Werner’s work “The 


Max Werner’s latest book answers the most vital 
questions before the United Nations today — how to 
win the war this year. His is the answer by a military 
expert who more than any other analyst of the 
present war has won the right to be heard and 


amount of information collected by the author is 
stupendous; and the analysis and explanation of the 
causes of the different events are both clear and 
masterly.” 


Edgar Snow believes his books “should be com- 
pulsory reading for everybody in the State Depart- 
ment and for our generals and admirals and the 
men under their command.” 














addresses given below. 


Name . 


heeded! In its stirring, fact-filled pages, the whole 
panorama of the war is made clear, the trends of the 
battles and above all, the opportunity before us to 
win in °43. 


Read the book yourself and send copies to your 
friends. 


Formerly $2.00, this special edition at only 50¢ (85¢ in Canada) 
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Sonia BLEEKER’S translations have ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair and Vogue. She 


regular monthly analyst, is author of the 
outstanding book on the Red Army, 
“Russia’s Fighting Forces.” 


I. LAPTEV is a Soviet agronomist. 


ARTHUR SPEARE is the pseudonym of 
an American journalist who is making 
a study of anti-Soviet propagandists. 
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coming Soviet material for the Writers’ 
War Board. 
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Two Historic 
Anniversaries 


N November there will be a 
joint celebration to mark the 
26th Anniversary of the Soviet 
Union and the tenth anniversary 
of diplomatic relations between 


the USA and the USSR. 


We want to celebrate the occa- 
sion substantially by bringing in- 
to the great cause of American- 
Soviet friendship fifty thousand 
more Americans. 

There is a way it can be done. 
You have the will—this is the 
way. Let every subscriber bring 
us at least one additional sub- 
scriber. Then we will be able to 
celebrate the great occasion in a 
fitting manner. 

And it is not only in celebra- 
tion that the fifty thousand are 
needed. Read the article “Snip- 
ers Against the United Nations” 
on page 15. It tells of only one 
phase of the virulent anti-Soviet 
activity that threatens our war 
effort. You'll agree that aiding 
the spread of the truth about the 
Soviet Union is a vital necessity. 

Use the order form below. The 
premium offer on the back cover 
applies to these subscriptions too. 


ANNIVERSARY SUBSCRIP- 
TION DRIVE 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.50 for which please 
enter a year’s subscription to 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter a year’s subscription and 
send a copy of Voyetekhov’s 
“The Last Days of Sevastopol” to 
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For Full-Scale Invasion—and Victory 


S the leaves of autumn fall, Prime Minister Churchill 
stirs long deferred Second Front hopes by opening 
his report to the House of Commons with the statement: 

I never have regarded the African operation as a sub- 
stitute for a direct attack across the Channel on Germans 
in France and the Low Countries. On the contrary, the open- 
ing of this new front in the Mediterranean was always 
intended to be an essential preliminary to the main attack 
upon Germany and her ring of subjugated states. 

But along with hopes, he raised doubts as to whether the 
main attack will come in time to press home the advantages 
gained from knocking Italy out of the war and the stu- 
pendous Soviet offensive that has made our victories pos- 
sible, and crush Hitler completely this year. For he followed 
with the disturbing remark: 

The complete strategic air domination of Germany by 
Anglo-American air forces is not necessarily beyond our 
reach even in 1944. (Italics ours) 

President Roosevelt also raised hopes when in his mes- 
sage to Congress he said: 

At Quebec the leaders and the military staffs of Great 
Britain and the United States made specific and precise 
plans to bring to bear further blows of equal or greater 
importance against Germany and Japan—with definite 
times and places for other landings on the Continent of 
Europe and elsewhere. 

It will be tragic indeed if these hopes are not soon re- 
alized. It is universally accepted that as the Herald Tribune 
said recently, “Hitler’s hopes now rest with a prolonged 
defense which may yield a compromise peace.” Hitler is 
therefore attempting to postpone his inevitable defeat 
through the Second Front, by creating dissension among the 
allies. And the postponement itself opens increasing oppor- 
tunities for divisive forces to do his work, thereby endanger- 
ing not only the conduct of the war but the basic aims for 
which it is being fought. 

It is the current fashion to refer to those who are pressing 
for an immediate Second Front as “arm-chair strategists.” 
But the Soviet Government and Red Army leaders who 
declare that a diversion of sixty divisions from the Eastern 
Front will make it possible for the Allies together to in- 
flict a final defeat on Hitler this year, certainly have the 
best possible military reasons for this belief. 

That is why we are witnessing the present great popular 
demand to speed up the plans for putting into effect real 
coalition warfare by an invasion of Europe from the West 
as the only way to win the war quickly and to lessen the 
sacrifices of all the United Nations. 

This popular demand must grow in volume. Secretary 
Hull has recently stressed the importance of public opinion 
in helping to formulate our foreign policies. Recent state- 
ments denying any serious differences with our Soviet ally 
indicate how sensitive our government is to public opinion 


Manifestations of anti-Soviet propaganda need to be an- 
swered whenever and wherever they appear. Measures 
should be taken to silence such treasonable utterances as 
those of the Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press which have 
been carrying on an unprecedented campaign against our 
Soviet ally, trying to whip up fear in the American people 
that the Soviet Union is prepzring to make a separate peace 
with Germany and so aiding Hitler’s efforts to achieve a 
negotiated peace with the Western powers. Equally dan- 
gerous to our country are statements like those made by 
Forrest Davis in the Saturday Evening Post in which he 
heaps slanders on our Soviet ally and those patriotic Ameri- 
cans who understand how vital American-Soviet coopera- 
tion is to our country’s interests, declares that the present 
policy in Washington and London is to substitute an Anglo- 
American alliance for the Anglo-American-Soviet coalition 
and implies that it may be necessary to go to war with the 
Soviet Union. Neither the American people nor the Ameri- 
can government can afford to let such vicious attempts to 
split the allies to go unrebuked. 

The press has recently been filled with another type of 
statement against which we must be on guard. Thus: “If 
the Russians can be induced to participate in a tri-power 
conference. . . .” “President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill are trying so hard to arrange a meeting with 
Marshal Stalin. . . .” “If Russia would only tell us her 
intentions, . . .” “Russia’s tendency to go it alone... . ” 
“The Russians are so difficult... .” 

The distortion of the real attitude of our Soviet ally 
created by the reiteration of statements like the above by 
persons professing to favor cooperation with the USSR 
offers as great a danger to Allied unity as the more flagrant 
anti-Soviet manifestations. 

The “difficulty” of getting the Soviet Union to cooperate 
with other powers is refuted by the history of Soviet foreign 
relations, which shows a long and consistent record of en- 
deavor to enter into friendly relations with all nations ready 
to deal with the USSR on a reciprocal basis, and, after the 
rise of the agressor powers, persistent efforts to bring the 
democratic nations together for common action. 

After the failure of repeated attempts to bring about col- 
lective security, the Soviet Union served warning to the 
democracies in the Spring of 1939 that only by drastic 
action could the peace of the world be saved. That warn 
ing was the replacement as Foreign Commissar of Lit- 
vinov, symbol of collective security. But no doors were 
closed. Patiently the Soviet leaders sought to reach an 
agreement with the messengers of the British and French 
appeasement governments then in power, who dilly dallied 
as the world rushed toward its doom. 

The negotiations failed because the appeasers meant 
them to, and the Soviet Union had no alternative but to 
conclude the non-aggression pact with Germany. The So- 
viet Union had tried desperately to cooperate with the 
democracies to avert the war. It was their failure to co- 
operate with the USSR that was the final signal for the 
world war, not the Soviet-German non-aggression pact as is 
so often ignorantly charged. 

From the moment of Hitler’s attack, the Soviet Union 
has done everything possible to strengthen the Anglo- 
American-Soviet coalition, not only in words but in deeds. 

One of their most significant moves was to send Litvinov 
as Ambassador to Washington. It may be pertinent to ask 
whether our government took full advantage of the presence 
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of this astute statesman, fully equipped to speak for his 
government, and whether his counsel, as a representative 
cf the ally bearing the greatest burden of the war, was fre- 
quently sought or ever followed. 

We do not know the answer to this question, but if it 
were yes, he would probably still be in Washington today. 
His recall was another signal. But again no doors are 
closed. The Soviet Government is ready as always to par 
ticipate in any move toward greater unity. 

Meantime, there is one such move she wants the Allies 
to take. She wants a real Second Front in Europe to divert 
some sixty of Hitler’s divisions from the Eastern Front, 
which would make possible a knock-out blow against Hitler 
this year, delivered jointly from East and West. True, she 
is doing a pretty good job by herself. But, as Litvinov once 
remarked, she does not claim this exclusive privilege, and 
far from wanting to be in a position to determine Ger- 
many’s future alone, she wants peace as well as war on a 
coalition basis. In a recent article in War and the Working 
Class on the urgency of a Second Front, the author stated : 


As to the references concerning the risks of invasion 
which have been repeated for more years than one, in 1943 
one cannot advance such arguments to an army which for 
over two years has shouldered the full brunt of the struggle 
against the Hitlerite war machine and which has not hesi- 
tated before any sacrifices in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy. 

That, it seems to us, is the crux of the problem. A full 
sharing of the burdens of coalition warfare is the best way 
for us to win the confidence of the peoples of Europe and 
of our Soviet ally, whose lasting friendship is so essential 
to our national interests. 


Moscow and the Church 


N September 8, a convocation of bishops of the Rus- 

sian Orthodox Church was held in Moscow to elect 
a Patriarch of Moscow and Russia and to form a Patri- 
archal Holy Synod. 

The convocation unanimously elected the Metropolitan 
Sergius, who has been recognized as leader of the church 
since Tikhon’s death in 1925, as Patriarch of }Loscow and 
the whole of Russia. Elected to form the Patriarchal Holy 
Synod of Moscow and Russia were Alexius, Metropolitan 
of Leningrad; Nikolai, Metropolitan of Kiev and Galicia 
and Exarch of the Ukraine; and the Archbishop of Yaro- 
slav, Krasnoyarsk, Kuibyshev and Gorky. On September 
13 the new Patriarch was officially installed. 

The Holy Synod will function under the patriarch and 
thus be a purely ecclesiastical body. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion insures freedom of conscience and religious worship 
and provides for the separation of church and state. Thus 


At the conclave of Boshops of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church held in Moscow September 8th. Metro- 
politan Sergius, is in the center. 


the Russian Orthodox Church is now restored to a position 
of independence it has not held since 250 years ago when, 
under the reign of Peter the Great, the Patriarchate was 
abolished and the church made a servant of the State. 

The move was preceded by a conference of church lead- 
ers with Premier Stalin and Vice-Premier Molotov, follow- 
ing which the support vf the Soviet government for the 
proposed action was announced. In an interview pub- 
lished in the Soviet press, Metropolitan Alexius declared: 


The considerations that prompted the calling of the Epis- 
copal Assembly constitute the very nature of the activity of 
the church in wartime. At a time of danger, when the 
entire Soviet Union is united in giving expression to the 
undivided will to victory, the Church could not remain on 
the side lines, nor did it do so. It took the lead in the 
patriotic movement among its followers and directed all 
of its efforts to render aid to the armed forces. _ 
Metropolitan Alexius said further that it was planned to 

set up theological institutes and courses open to those who 
have already received a secondary education. 

A new magazine, Moscow Patriarchate, opened its first 
issue with a message of blessing to the Soviet Government 
and an appeal to Christians throughout the world to unite 
their efforts for victory signed by nineteen Church leaders, 
which was published in Jzvestia. It concluded with a fer- 
vent plea for the opening of a second front, “thus hastening 
victory and peace for all peoples.” 

Thus another step has been taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment demonstrating its determination to fulfill the Con- 
stitutional guarantees of democracy and freedom to all 
groups ready in turn to fulfill their responsibilities as loyal 
Soviet citizens. It will be remembered that Stalin himself 
argued for the enfranchisement of the clergy which was 
provided for in the new Constitution adopted in 1934. For 
many years the religious issue has been utilized to whip up 
anti-Soviet prejudices. Those who have been affected by 
this propaganda have refused to face the fact that the status 
of the Church in Soviet Russia was a result of the reac- 
tionary role that had long been played by the Russian Or- 
thodox Church and its misuse in the early years of the 
Revolution as a cover for counter-revolutionary activities. 
The old Russian church, along with the Tsarist regime it 
served, had been a despoiler of the Russian people. When, 
stripped of its old power, it could no longer function as a 
political instrument against the new government, it gradual- 
ly became cleansed of the unscrupulous elements within 
and ceased to play an anti-Soviet role. When war came 
the overwhelming majority of the clergy threw off the last 
vestiges of their hostility and rose to the support of their 
country. Not only the Orthodox clergy, but the clergy of 
all denominations have supported the Soviet Government 
devotedly in the crisis, raising large sums of money for 
relief purposes, for tanks and planes, mobilizing their fol- 
lowers for war service, and helping in the war effort in 
a multitude of ways. 

Of great significance to church circles is the arrival in 
Moscow of an Anglican Chiirch Mission, headed by the 
Archbishop of York, carrying with him a letter of greeting 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, head of the Anglican 
Church. 

In hailing this move to establish friendly relations be- 
tween the Church of England and the Russian churches, 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, stressed that 

recent changes in the position of the church in the USSR 
were in line with the policy of the Soviet Union through- 
out the last two decades. He explained: 
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The Soviet Union does not interfere with the convictions 
of believers or meddle in the private affairs of religious 
bodies, nor is any one church, as in Italy or Spain, allowed 
to dominate the others. Religious communities numbering 
some 30,000 possess full rights of ritual and worship and 
election of their own office holders. The clergy enjoy full 
rights with other citizens and each sect may perform its 
religious ceremonies in its own language—a privilege de- 
nied in Tsarist Russia. Marshal Stalin’s present further in- 
stalment of religious liberty is a natural outcome of the loyal 
sympathy of the church with the Soviet regime and its whole- 
hearted assistance in the anti-Fascist war. 


Towards Unity with Soviet Labor 


HE failure so far to extend the beginnings of inter- 

national labor unity represented by the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Committee, can be laid squarely at the door 
of the Woll-Hutcheson-Dubinsky forces in the Executive 
Committee of the AFL and of Sir Walter Citrine, head of 
the British-Trade Union Congress, for his willingness to 
play it their way. But despite these gentlemen there are 
heartening signs both of increasingly vigorous sentiment 
and concrete steps towards greater unity. 

Every important labor organization in America with the 
exception of the AFL has approved the idea of affiliation 
with the Anglo-Soviet Committee. The CIO and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods favor joining, as do many AFL state 
bodies and locals. The Canadian Federation of Labor has 
voted for affiliation. So has the Confederation of [atin 
American Workers (CTAL). 

CTAL has also taken the initiative in calling for a 
world labor conference for the purpose of establishing a 
new world center through which labor can cooperate for 
war and post-war tasks, a move warmly supported by the 
Soviet trade unions. A. F. Whitney, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, was the first Ameri- 
can labor leader to endorse the idea. The United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers union at its recent con- 
vention in New York, representing half a million organized 
workers, urged CIO President Philip Murray to take 
steps toward the convening of such a conference, and to 
invite Soviet representatives to the forthcoming CIO con- 
vention. In his address to the UE convention President 
Murray called for cooperation of all the trade unions of 
the United Nations on a program “designed to prevent the 
possibility of again spilling blood.” And in a recent speech 
in Chicago, Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and Chairman of the CIO’s 
important Political Action Committee, called for such col- 
laboration to “multiply labor’s influence at the peace table 
and assure a true people’s peace.” 

The Southport conference representing 6,000,000 organ- 
ized workers of Great Britain voted for a world labor con- 
ference in spite of Citrine’s opposition. 

Pending full: unity between the labor movements as a 
whole, Jack Tanner, President of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union of Great Britain, initiated a movement for 
direct contact on a world scale between unions in the same 
field. The UE convention also took action on this proposal 
by voting to exchange accredited delegates with the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union of Great Britain and with the 
Metal Workers’ Union of the USSR, and to urge other 
metal working unions of the CIO, i.e., the auto workers 
anc the steel workers, to join with them. 
in this country a new wave of resolutions from important 
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labor bodies urge immediate invasion of Europe from the 
west as the best way of hastening victory. In England only 
a ruse prevented the Southport conference from passing a 
strong Second Front resolution; Sir Walter Citrine an- 
nounced the amphibious exercise then taking place in the 
English Channel as the beginning of a real invasion. The 
resolution was accordingly withdrawn while the delegates 
celebrated what they thought was the actual opening of a 
Second Front. 

The warmth of the reception accorded to Nikolai Shver- 
nik, head of the Soviet Trade Unions and Zhukova, the 
Soviet woman worker, who attended the Southport con- 
ference as fraternal delegates, was ample evidence of the 
dissatisfaction of British labor as a whole with the failure 
reported by Citrine to extend the Anglo-Soviet Trace 
Union Committee to include other labor movements. C t- 
rine’s report, following his recent visit to the USA and the 
USSR, reflected the AFL attitude, and wholly distorted th: 
situation in the American labor movement. 

A shameful episode of the Southport Conference was 
the outrageous attack made on the Soviet trade unions by 
Isadore Nagler, of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, who attended as AFL fraternal delegate. 
Repeating the slander that the Soviet trade unions are not 
free, Nagler opposed cooperation with them on the ground 
that this would carry division into the ranks of labor! 
Shvernik was refused the floor to answer this disgraceful 
attack, by Sir Walter Citrine, who himself attacked Shver- 
nik’s Second Front plea. 

In his warmly acclaimed speech before the conference, 
Shvernik outlined the many ways in which the unity of 
the trade unions of the Allied nations could help to win 
the war. Describing how the Soviet unions are aiding the 
war, he gave the following instances of increased produc- 
tion effected with their help: 


During last year alone labor productivity in the aircraft 
industry increased by 30 per cent; in the armaments industry 
by 15 per cent; heavy machine building by 11 per cent; the 
tank industry by 38 per cent; the electric power industry 
by 27 per cent, clothing, footwear, etc., by up to 50 per cent. 


Shvernik expressed the USSR’s appreciation for the aid 


given by her Allies, and then made his strong plea for a 
Second Front: 


The Soviet people highly appreciate the Allied offensive 
operations in North Africa, Sicily and now in southern 
Italy. They are watching with great attention the opera- 
tions of the valiant Allied air forces whose bombs cause no 
small amount of damage to the industrial districts of Ger- 
many. They accept with sincere appreciation the Allied 
aid to the Soviet Union in armaments, material and food. 
But the Soviet people cannot regard these isolated offensive 
operations or the raids on the industrial districts of Ger- 
many as a second front. The creation of a second front, in 
the estimation of the Soviet people, means joint blows at 
Hitlerite Germany, for she alone and none of her vassals is 
the principal lair of Fascism, whose debacle will mean our 
victory. 


Shvernik urged the extension of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee to include the trade unions of North and 
South America and all other countries fighting for libera- 
tion from the Hitler yoke, as essential not only to victory 
but the solution of post-war world organization and recon- 
struction: problems. 

The rank and file of labor everywhere has shown where 
it stands. Let it miss no opportunity to impress its will on 
the minority who oppose unity with the Soviet unions. 


EIN years ago this November under the wise guid- 
a. of our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
United States of America established diplomatic relations 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Today our 
two ceuntries are engaged with the other United Nations 
in ™ great people’s war, on whose course and outcome the 
whole future of humanity depends. 

The cooperation entered into ten years ago between 
the two nations was demanded by our deep-rooted, com- 
men interests, and has brought mutual advantages. To- 
day, ripened into a fighting alliance, that cooperation has 
become the keystone of victory itself. President Roose- 
velt expressed the feelings of all true Americans when he 
said: 

The world has never seen greater devotion, determination and 
self-sacrifice than have been d'splayed by the Russian people and 
their armies, under the leadership of Marshal Joseph Stalin. 
With a nation which, in saving itself, is thereby helping to save 


all *he world from the Nazi menace, this country should always 
be glad to be a good neighbor and a sincere friend in the world 


of the future. 

The aggressor nations have always known that the 
greatest threat to their plans for world domination lay 
in complete unity among the democracies. In the meas- 
ure that their military power grows weaker, they are 
increasing their efforts to divide the United Nations, 
staking everything on prolonging the war and winning a 
negotiated peace. The recent outpouring of anti-Soviet 
propaganda is the work of our enemies and represents 
the greatest single danger to our early victory. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull in a recent speech re- 
affirming the need for increasing collaboration with the 
USSR both during and following the war, stressed the 
importance of public discussion in the formulation of 
foreign policies. That is why it is urgent that the good- 
will of the American people toward our great Soviet 
ally, implemented with knowledge and understanding, 
express itself overwhelmingly to sustain every move that 


LL readers of Soviet Russia Today will welcome the 
opportunity offered by the projected Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship to express anew our gratitude 
for the immeasurable contribution the Soviet people and 
their leaders have made in the war. In celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of American-Soviet relations the Congress will 
at the same time be a tribute to the consistent policy of 
President Roosevelt, whose resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union after a lapse of sixteen years 
opened a new era in America’s foreign relations. 

In New York the Congress will be held on November 
6, 7 and 8. During Saturday and Sunday there will be panel 
sessions devoted to a consideration of special fields in which 
the United States and ‘the Soviet Union have common in- 
terests, by experts. An opening luncheon session on Sat- 
urday, November 6, will survey the whole field of Ameri- 
can-Soviet cooperation in wartime and in the post-war 
world. There will be all-day sessions of a special scientific 
congress including a panel sponsored by the American- 
Soviet Medical Society and an evening session devoted to the 
important question of economic reconstruction in the USSR. 

On Sunday November 7 a trade union session will ex- 
plore the whole question of closer unity with Soviet trade 
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¢ ail to the Congress of American-Soviet Friendship 
Celebrating Ten Years of Diplomatic Relations 


would unite our two countries more closely and to crush 
every effort to divide us. 

Such an expression of popular will was the historic 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship held in Novem. 
ber, 1942. Out of it grew the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship, to carry its message deep into 
the minds and hearts of the American people. 

That message grows more urgent daily. We have 
therefore set aside the period from November 6th to 
16th, to mark both the anniversary of the founding of 
the Soviet Republic and the tenth anniversary of Amer- 
ican-Soviet diplomatic relations. A second Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship will be held in New York 
City November 6th to 8th, and other regional congresses 
and meetings will be held in all parts of the country to 
increase America’s understanding of our Soviet ally and 
to express the determination of all sections of our people 
to weld our nations into an indissoluble unity. 

The democratic nations have learned at terrible cost 
that only in the closest possible unity with the Soviet 
Union is victory assured, and that without such unity 
there can be no peaceful and stable world. Today that 
unity must be fulfilled and consolidated in the develop- 
ment of full coalition warfare, the only road to early vic- 
tory for the United Nations. 

Full collaboration for victory must be followed by full 
collaboration for peace. Only thus can mankind’s long 
struggle for freedom be transferred from the realm of 
war and bloodshed to that of peaceful construction and 
the great goal of a life of security and abundance for the 
common man be realized. In cementing American- 
Soviet friendship we help to create the foundation for 
the abiding friendship of all free peoples on which such 
a life must rest. 

We call upon the American people to join with us in 
this work of building American-Soviet friendship for vic- 
tory and enduring peace. 


unions. Other subjects to be discussed during the two 
days will be women and child care, education and youth in 
wartime, and nationalities. A concert of Soviet music by 
outstanding artists is scheduled for Sunday evening. 

The New York Congress will be climaxed by a mass, 
meeting in Madison Square Garden on November 8 ad- 
dressed by leading public figures, which will be similar to 
iast year’s unforgettable “Tribute to Our Russian Ally” 
at which Vice-President Wallace was the main speaker 
and Hon. Joseph E. Davies chairman. 

Delegates to the New York Congress are expected chiefly 
from nearby states. Congresses in other parts cf the coun- 
try as well as many local meetings and affairs will afford 
people in all parts of the country an opportunity to partici- 
pate. Over fifty cities have already initiated plans. 

All interested organizations should take steps for the 
election of delegates to the Congress session to be held in 
their vicinity. Local communities are urged to make plans 
for affairs of their own. Inquiries regarding the nation- 
wide plans should be addressed to Corliss Lamont, Chair- 
man of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
or to Edwin Smith, Executive Director, at 232 Madison 
Avenue, 16, New York City. 
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THE 27th 
MONTH 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. 
KOURNAKOFF 


HE aggregate of the victories of 

the Red Army during this past 
month is the very embodiment of the 
complete fiasco of the German strategy 
in the East. 

The Germans went after the coal 
and iron of the Donets and now have 
lost it. 

They went after the bread of the 
Ukraine and they are about to lose 
the best part of it, with the rest re- 
maining in their hands very insecurely. 
They have lost the key to the Ukraine 
—Kharkov. 

They went after the oil of the Cau- 
casus and now they have not only lost 
it, but they have lost the chief prop of 
the springboard which led to it by 
losing Taganrog. 

They set out to destroy the Red 
Army, but after two years of unprece- 
dented war the Red Army emerged 
stronger than ever, a fact attested to 
by its first and triumphant Summer 
offensive. 

The Germans loaded their southern 
wing with their heaviest troop con- 
centrations after the collapse a year 
ago, of their original plan to encircle 
Moscow from the East, and now they 
face the possible entrapment and de- 
struction of those very concentrations. 

At this writing the Germans are in 
double-quick retreat to the Dnieper, 
but their forces in the long area Kiev- 
Nezhin - Poltava - Lozovaya - Zapo- 
rozhye, face the stark danger of being 
pressed against the Dnieper with only 
sIX Crossings to accommodate a huge 
army (at Kiev, Kanev, Cherkassy, 
Kremenchug, Dniepropetrovsk and 
Zaporozhye), or maybe one bridge for 
five army corps on the average. 

Between the Lower Dnieper, the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azov and the 
line Zaporozhye - Berdyansk another 
army group, including the troops on 
the tip of the Taman Peninsula, are 
in danger of being trapped, for there 
are no bridges across the Dnieper below 
Zaporozhye, the only railroad leading 
into the Crimea runs through Za- 
perozhye, and the Germans have no 
fleet to speak of in the Black Sea. 

True, the Germans are fighting like 
mad to protect the line (see map) 
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This map shows the railroad network in the battle zones. 


Grebenka - Romodan - Poltava - Kras- 
nograd-Lozovaya, just as hard as they 
clung to the Donets line between 
Zmiev, near Kharkov, to Izyum; just 
as hard as they fought for the region 
south and southwest of Kharkov. It 
took the Red Army twelve days to fight 
through twelve miles from Kharkov 
to the junction of Merefa where the 


Germans had concentrated large con- 
tingents for a desperate counterblow 
at Kharkov. The blow never came off, 
the concentration having been pulver- 
ized by Soviet aviation. 

But this last transversal rail line 
running parallel to the middle leg of 
the Dnieper and some 40-50 miles frem 
its left bank is now in grave danger of 
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being rolled up by the armies of Gen- 
erals Malinovsky and Tolbukhin which 
have debouched from the Donets Basin 
after having reconquered it in exactly 
eight days and which are now rolling 


toward Lozovaya, 
Sinelnikovo. 

The Battle of the Dnieper will be a 
bloody one for on these 15,000 square 
miles of fighting space close to three 
million men might be engaged. 

At this writing (September 13) 
what was two months ago the Kursk 
bulge which the Germans tried so des- 
perately to cut off, has been pushed 
by General Rokossovsky exactly one 
hundred miles westward in the direc- 
tion of Kiev. The operation began on 
Aug. 31, i.e. the armies of the Central 
Front covered 100 miles in thirteen 
days through the thick of the German 
concentrations. The Soviet vanguards 
are now less than 90 miles from Kiev. 

The last German-held junction of 
Nezhin is only some 12 miles away. 
When it is taken, German communica- 
tions between Center and South will 
have to be effected west of the Dnieper. 
The German front will have been vir- 
tually split in two. Rokossovsky’s right 
flank rests on the Desna, which he has 
crossed before Novgorod-Seversky. 

The Donbas sector is the one that 
saw the most spectacular Red Army 
advance—120 miles in 10 days. From 
the tactical viewpoint this operation 
was extremely interesting because it 


Pavlograd and 


not only entailed the wide use of caval- 
ry and tanks in close-knit combination, 
but it also saw (on the Azov flank) a 
deep cavalry break-through with a land- 
ing operation of marines under the pro- 
tection of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. 
This is how Mariupol was encircled 
and captured (while Taganrog was en- 
circled and captured by cavalry and 
tanks breaking through west of the city, 
and a frontal infantry attack.) 

Finally, up north, historic Yelnya 
where Marshal Timoshenko waged his 
very first counter-offensive in August, 
1941, was captured by the Red Army 
which thus posed a serious threat to 
the great German-held fortress of 
Smolensk. 

The Bryansk Front which, after the 
capture of Karachev on August 15 had 
been relatively quiescent, flared into 
action again when the Red Army cap- 
tured bastions north and south of it.* 

The Soviet Summer offensive has 
been going on now without a single 
day’s let-up for two months. This is 
its first characteristic. 

It has developed in certain sectors at 
an amazing pace—sometimes averaging 
10 to 12 miles per day, sometimes cov- 
ering as many as 25 miles in one day. 
This is its second characteristic. 

The third characteristic of the Soviet 
Summer offensive is that it is of a roll- 
ing character, the center of gravity of 





* As this article goes to press the capture of 


Bryansk has been announced. 


the attack shifting from sector to sector 
with amazing rapidity and coordina- 
tion. This rolling character becomes 
clear when you take a look at the cai- 
endar of events between August 16 and 
September 12, printed below. 

On September 5 the Soviet High 
Command announced that during the 
two months between July 5 (the be- 
ginning of the German abortive offen- 
sive) and September 5 the Germans 
had lost: 

420,000 officers and men killed 
and 38,600 prisoners; 8,400 tanks 
destroyed, 1,041 tanks captured; 
5,729 planes destroyed; 5,912 guns 
destroyed, 2,018 guns captured; 
28,000 motor vehicles destroyed, 
7,853 motor vehicles captured. 

These figures, when compared with 
those issued for the 50-day period July 
5-August 24 show that in twelve days 
the Germans lost 120,000 killed, 
13,000 prisoners, 2,184 tanks, 1,329 
planes, 2,856 guns and over 11,000 
trucks. 

When added to the figures of Ger- 
man losses announced on the second an- 
niversary of the war, they show that 
the Germans have lost in a little over 
26 months 6,800,000 killed and prison- 
ers, about 52,000 tanks, about 64,000 
guns and 49,000 planes. 

The Red Army, taking into con- 
sideration the announced losses for two 
years and adding the probable losses of 
these last two months, has lost about 

(Continued on page 31) 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS ON THE EASTERN FRONT AUG. 16-SEPT. 12 
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*(For the sake of simplicity the “Dniepropetrovsk direction” has been made to include both the direction Kharkov-Dniepropetrovsk 


and Donbas-Dniepropetrovsk) 
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Above: British R.A.F. pilots at a Northern Soviet 
airfield talking to a Soviet ace, Hero-of-the-Soviet- 
Union, Captain Safanov, extreme right. 


Right: Women stretcher bearers and members of 
the Signal Corps of the Czechoslovak division 
fighting with the Red Army. 


Below: German war prisoners signing a document 
against the Nazis. 


Lower, right corner, top: A pilot of the Normandie 
Unit of the Fighting French, on the Eastetn Front, 
makes friends with a Soviet pilot. 


Lower right hand corner, bottom: The chaplain of 
the Kosciusko Polish Division, fighting with the Red 
Army, administers the oath to the soldiers; Colonel 
Sigmund Berling, the commander, at the extreme 
right. 
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Colleetive Farms and the War 


How the collective farms have met the war emergency 
Abridgement of an article by a Soviet agricultural expert 


HE rich grainfields of the Ukraine 

are swiftly slipping from Hitler’s 
grasp, and the rations of the herren- 
volk grow slimmer. Germany’s food 
plight must be getting desperate indeed. 
She entered this war with less area un- 
der crops than before the first world 
war, and sought to make up for the 
food shortage by plundering all of Eu- 
rope, but last year’s total harvest in 
Germany and occupied Europe was 
lower than the vear before. That was 
to have been compensated this year 
from the Ukrainian granary. But even 
when they controlled the whole 
Ukraine, the Germans could not make 
the free-spirited Ukrainian people pro- 
duce for them. 

The Germans miscalculated as grave- 
ly in this as in many other things. They 
did not realize that not only the Red 
Army would fight them, but that every 
collective farm would become a fortress 
or be scorched to cinders rather than 
let its goods fall to them. They did 
not reckon with the guerrilla bands the 
collective farmers formed, creating a 
second army in their rear. 

The spirit of the collective farmers is 
expressed in this letter to Stalin from 
the collective farmers of the Ordzhoni- 
kidze kolkhoz of Makharadzevsky dis- 
trict of the Georgian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. The letter, accompanying a 
donation of 72,500,000 rubles collected 
by the Georgian collective farmers for 
the construction of a tank column, said: 
Dear Joseph Viesasaweich: 

We hope that the tanks built with our 
money will be sent to free the Ukrainian 
land and our Ukrainian brothers from 
the German-fascist bandits. For many 
years out kolkhoz carried on a competi- 
tion with the Stalin kolkhoz of Geni- 
chesky district in the Ukraine. In this 
competition our friendship grew strong 
and our collective farms both grew large 
and prosperous. The hated Germans in- 
vaded the Ukraine and put a stop to 
this. We are burning with the desire to 
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see the Ukraine, all the Ukrainian people 
and all the Ukrainian collective farms 
set free again. We shall carry on our 
competition with them once again. And 
we shall keep on working without laying 
down our hands, with all our strength, 
to help the Red Army in its great liberat- 
ing mission—to smash the Hitler van- 
dals and once again return the people 
of the occupied sections of our country 
to their own family—the family of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 

It has been estimated that during the 
height of the German occupation, about 
forty per cent of the USSR’s cultivated 
acreage was in the hands of the invad- 
ers. Already a large portion has been 
won back. But it will be a long time 
before it can be restored to full pro- 
ductivity. Meantime the remaining 
cultivated land has had to be made to 
produce more; and new land had to be 
brought into cultivation to meet the 
immense needs of the Red Army, to 
keep the factory workers strong, and the 
children healthy, to feed the population 
evacuated from the occupied areas, and 
to supply industry with raw materials. 

Still another problem was that of re- 
storing the agriculture of the liberated 
areas, laid waste by the fascists. And 
all these problems had to be solved not 
only with most of the able-bodied farm 
workers already in the ranks of the Red 
Army or in defense work, but with 
much of the machinery and livestock 
put to wartime use. 


The Farms Produce for the War 


Collective agriculture at the begin- 
ning of the war had reached a point of 
steadily increasing production. The way 
in which it has weathered the difficult 
conditions of wartime is a vivid dem- 
onstration of the efficiency and stability 
of the collective farm system. Its war- 
time achievements may be judged by the 
fact that in 1942 the sown area (in cor- 
responding territory) increased by 
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5,000,000 acres over 1941. This would 
have been remarkable even before the 
war. The greater part of the increase 
took place in the East, where the im- 
portant grain growing base established 
before the war has grown considerably, 
especially in the production of winter 
grains. In addition large quantities of 
sugar beets, tobacco, ‘lax, potatoes, veg- 
etables, melons and medicinal plants are 
now being grown in the eastern part of 
the USSR. 

The growth of the area under grain 
in the Uzbekistan SSR made it possible 
to supply the needs of the population 
of these cotton growing regions with 
their own supplies of grain, which for- 
merly had to be brought in from other 
sections of the country. 

Increased grain growing in the cen: 
tral sections of the European part of the 
USSR has, to a great extent, obviated 
long hauls for the transport of food for 
the army and has been of great assist- 
ance to the central industrial sections. 

Since the war sugar beets have been 
introduced in twelve or fifteen new sec- 
tions of the country. This new dis- 
tribution of sugar beet production, cut- 
ting down irrational hauling and _in- 
creasing kolkhoz incomes, is important 
not only for the war but for after the 
war. 

During the war the growing of vege- 
tables and potatoes has everywhere in- 
creased. Industrial regions have begun 
to grow their own vegetables and po- 
tato supplies and to raise their own 
livestock herds. The factory truck gar- 
dens as well as those of individual 
workers have become a very big factor 
in wartime food supply. 

A great deal has been achieved by 
the collective and state farms in live- 
stock production. The number of large 
horned cattle, sheep and goats increased 
by eleven per cent in 1942, although 


pigs decreased by two per cent. The 
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sale of meat to the government by the 
collective farms increased forty-nine per 
cent in 1942 over the year before. 

A great impetus was: given to cattle 
raising through a government decree 
“On measures for protection of young 
cattle and increasing the herd of the 
collective and state farms.” ‘This de- 
cree outlined in detail government plans 
for increasing all types of livestock, for 
purchasing young cattle by contract 
with the collective farms, for artificial 
insemination to increase production, 
and other measures. Special attention 
was given to the problem of proper 
organization of the care of evacuated 
cattle. In fulfilling this program even 
the children made a great contribution, 
undertaking special tasks in the care 
and feeding of young livestock. 

Tremendous irrigation projects have 
been continued during the war. 
Through the efforts of the peasants of 
Tadzhikistan and Uzbekistan the con- 
struction of the Bolshoy Gissarsky 
Canal was completed in 1942. This 
canal is over 30 miles long, and makes 
possible the irrigation of 86,000 acres 
of land. In 1943 40,000 persons began 
the construction of the Farkhadsky hy- 
droelectric station, one of the largest 
in the country. The canal connected 
with it will be one of the largest in 
the world, and will be of the utmost 
importance for the future development 
of the industry and agriculture of 
Uzbekistan. In 1942 the collective 
farms of Kirgizia built and put into 
operation twenty hydroelectric stations. 

The government plan for the devel- 
opment of agriculture in 1943 called 
for still greater efforts to increase pro- 
duction than the year before on the 
part of the collective farm peasants 
and the workers on the state farms and 
machine and tractor stations. The de- 
cree outlined detailed measures for im- 
proving the quality of field work, 
earlier completion of spring sowing, 
better and deeper plowing, more care- 
ful preparation of the soil for sowing, 
full utilization of all forms of local 
fertilizer and for the elimination of 
weeds and agricultural pests. It was 
natural with the influx of so many new, 
inexperienced workers into the collec- 
tives to take the place of men going to 
the front, that there should have been 
at first a deterioriation in the quality of 
the work. The decree called special 
attention to this and the new farm 
Workers have learned quickly. Many 
shortcomings have been corrected. 

Che decree also provided for exten- 
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sion of the sown area by around 16,- 
000,000 acres this year. This program 
is reported to have been exceeded. The 
government plan also called for an in- 
crease of large horned cattle by 11.8 
per cent this year, sheep and goats by 
13.5 per cent and pigs by 16.4 per cent. 
This meant first of all the increase of 
all kinds of ‘livestock on the collective 
farms. Accordingly, kolkhoz farmers 
are prohibited from slaughtering or 
selling large horned cattle under one 
year for the duration. In order to carry 
out this plan the kolkhozes were amply 
provided with fodder. 


Planning on the Farms 


How has it been possible to ac- 
complish all this? 

It has been possible through the 
operation of the principle of planning 
throughout the whole system of col: 
lective farms, and the machine and trac- 
tor stations which provide most of the 
machinery for their work (known as 
MTS.) Just as in the case of indus- 
try, a general plan is drawn up for the 
country as a whole on the basis of the 
potentialities of each section, the 
amount of government aid available, 
and so on. Within each region, pro- 
duction plans are worked out for each 
collective and state farm and MTS, 
which in turn work out their own pro- 
duction plans. In the working out of 
their own plans the collective farmers 
participate closely so that their ex- 
perience and initiative may be fully 
utilized. At all stages there is the 
widest possible participation by the 
people in the formulation of the plan. 

The drawing up of the plan is only 
the beginning. It then becomes the liv- 
ing, practical activity of millions of 
people, whose daily work is determincd 
by their part in its fulfillment. The 
carrying out of the plan according to 
schedule, and its over-fulfilling, which 
is the usual practice, requires the most 
meticulous care in organization, the 
most careful daily checking of each per- 
son’s performance. Thus there is noth- 
ing hit or miss about the way the work 
on the collective farms is done. Every- 
one has definite tasks to perform within 
definite periods. (Naturally their work 
in their own households and on the in- 
dividual plots each collective farm may 
have is another matter.) 

The work of the farm is divided up 
into different departments, and carried 
out by brigades of anywhere from five 
to fifty members, whose duties may be 





looking after livestock or plowmg and 
seeding so many acres of land. Each 
brigade has a leader responsible for 
directing and checking on the amount 
of work done. Insofar as possible, each 
brigade is assigned to a definite section 
of land or other specific work for the 
whole season. The income of each mem- 
ber depends on the quantity and quality 
of work performed. Thus there are a 
number of different categories of farm 
work for each of which a definite norm 
is worked out called a “work-day” ac- 
cording to which payment is made. The 
term applies to the amount of work 
rather than the time spent, and a trac- 
tor driver might thus earn several 
‘‘work-days” in a single day. 

The wide organization of socialist 
competition between the departments, 
brigades, separate kolkhozes and whole 
regions becomes the stimulus for over 
fulfilling the planned schedules. 


Adapting the Kolkhoz to War Needs 


It is easy to see how this type of or- 
ganization could be quickly adapted to 
the problems and demands of war. 

Since the machine and tractor sta- 
tions, which act as service centers for 
the collective farms, play such a key 
role, one of the first war measures was 
to establish political departments with- 
in them, which have proved enormous- 
ly helpful in coping with wartime prob- 
lems. The government assisted in the 
training of personnel to replace the 
men in the army. In 1942, 245,000 
tractor drivers, 49,000 combine oper- 
ators, 11,000 mechanics and 20,000 
tractor brigade leaders were trained 
for work in the MTS. Hundreds of 
thousands of women kolkhoz members 
rcplaced their husbands at the wheels 
of tractors, trucks and combines, and 
in the repair shops. New and higher 
wage scales were established and pre- 
miums given for overfulfilling the 
plan. This included payment in kind 
in different agricultural products, in 
accordance with their own success in 
increasing agricultural production. A 
similar plan had already been inaugu- 
rated for collective farm workers in 
1940, but is now extended to MTS 
workers. 

Another problem given special at- 
tention last winter was the prompt and 
efficient repair of all tractors, combines 
and other agricultural machinery in 
time for the spring season and the se- 
lection and organization of the tractor 
drivers, combine operators, mechanics, 
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tractor brigades and so on. Supplies of 
fuel were prepared in advance of the 
season, local fuel being used wherever 
possible. —The work of the MTS and 
collective farms was more closely in- 
tegrated than before, with collective 
farm members assigned to special work 
in connection with the tractor brigades. 

In order to overcome the spare part 
shortage the Komsomol of Igoliansky 
MTS of Stalingrad Region initiated a 
countrywide collection of spare parts 
and material for tractor repair, sal- 
vaging vast quantities and effecting an 
enormous saving. 

Still another measure undertaken by 
the government to help increase farm 
productivity was a further increase of 
the minimum number of required work- 
days for collective farmers. The mini- 
mum established by the decree of 1939 
had long been surpassed by the over- 
whelming number of kolkhoz farmers. 
During the war it has been increased 
up to 100—150, depending on the re- 
gion. In order to guarantee the time- 
liness of all the different types of work, 
special periods were established within 
wich different types of work must be 
completed. 

Even the wartime norm has been 
greatly exceeded in many cases. Thus 
every collective farmer of Fergana 
Region actually accomplished from 250 
to 300 workdays during 1942. 

The integration of tractor, horse and 
hand labor is another problem posed by 
the war. Before the war there was a 


A Chuvash collective farm sends off a cart 
train of gifts to the Red Army 





tendency to use horses less and less 
for farm work. But even in peace times 
that was not correct, since the complex 
organization of agriculture requires the 
use of every kind of power. This is all 
the more necessary in wartime when 
tractor production has had to be turned 
over to tank production and every pos- 
sible economy exercised. Today’s large 
scale farms can use draft animals three 
or four times more productively than 
small peasant households of yesterday. 

Thus the agricultural plans for this 
year were formulated on the basis of 
the most extensive possible use of horses 
and draft animals. Definite norms of 
work to be accomplished were worked 
out in accordance with local conditions. 


“All for One and One for All” 


During the war the productivity of 
all the members of the collective farm 
families has greatly increased. Not only 


the young people, but the very old and 


long since retired farmers have made 
great contributions. Women have ac- 
tually become the mainstay of collective 
farm production. All the tremendous 
working resources of the collective 
farms with their high degree of mech- 
anization, their collective ownership of 
the means of production, have been 
called into action. Recent investiga- 
tions of the records of hundreds of col- 
lective farms, showed that in practically 
every case the remaining members of 
the family had been able to replace and 
surpass work done formerly. Take the 
kolkhoz “Verny Put” of Irbutsky 
district, Sverdlovsk Region. Of the 
total number of workdays accomplished 
in 1940, 25,000 were credited to men 
now at the front. Furthermore, the 
amount of work done for this farm by 
the MTS had to be sharply curtailed. 
Nevertheless the collective farm, with 
all its able-bodied men in the army, 
was able with its remaining forces to 
replace their labor and fulfill its work 
completely and on time. 

The lator supply of the collective 
farms have been swelled by many 
thousands of people from the occupied 
areas, who were driven out of the in- 
vaded areas in unprecedented numbers 
in the first days of the war. They were 
welcomed into the collective farms, 
given food, housing and work, and in 
turn they helped increase the country’s 
food supplies rather than becoming a 
burden. 

However there has continued to be a 
severe labor shortage on the kolkhozes, 
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especially during the “peak” season. T< 
alleviate this, the government decre: 
permitted the mobilization of able. 
bodied members of the urban popula. 
tion for emergency help in farm work. 
School children have made an enormous 
contribution to farm work during their 
vacations. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the 
countless ways the Soviet farmers are 
helping to win the war in addition to 
all they are doing on the actual fighting 
and production front. They have cared 
for thousands of war orphans and in- 
valided soldiers. They have poured 
millions of their savings into funds to 
buy tanks and planes to help Red Army 
men’s families. Today they are ship- 
ping some of their most precious pos- 
sessions westward to help restore the 
liberated areas. In addition, they are 
constantly helping each other out, the 
more fortunate farms gladly sharing 
their seed, their machinery and their 
labor with those harder up. New and 
closer bonds are being established be- 
tween Soviet farmers and workers. 

City workers have initiated a new 
form of aid to the collective farmers, 
taking patronage over certain MTS 
and collective farms. The workers of 
the Chkalov factory in Novosibirsk 
Region during the summer of 194? 
sent out to its “wards” twenty repair 
brigades of skilled locksmiths, turners, 
smiths and so on, supplied with more 
than 100,000 rubles worth of tools and 
materials, The workers of Chkalov 
factory sent along this letter to the 
kolkhoz members: 


Today hundreds of our workers are 
coming to aid our adopted collective 
farms of Kupinsky district. It is not 
easy, comrades, to spare such a large 
number of skilled workers especially now 
when the front needs more and more 
materials, But nevertheless we are send- 
ing you part of our workers to help with 
another vitally important war task. The 
workers left behind will have to work 
harder and better.. We pledge ourselves 
to take the place of those who have left, 
to do their work as well as our own, to 
increase production daily. . . . And at 
the same time we ask you to do every- 
thing in your power to see that the rich 
harvests now ripening in your fields are 
gathered in the shortest possible period 
with the least possible losses. 


In return the farm workers are send- 
ing them extra food supplies, planting 
extra plots of land for them. 

Nothing is too difficult for the Soviet 
people to do towards winning the war 
—nothing is impossible; and they are 
constantly striving for still higher goals. 
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N December 13, 1940, in New 
York a dinner was held under 
the auspices of the Over Sea Delegation 
of the so-called “Russian Socialist 
Party.” Its participants were Russian, 
German, Austrian and Polish emigré 
Social Democrats and American sup- 
porters who had helped them escape to 
this country from invaded France. The 
chairman was Raphael Abramovich, 
Menshevik refugee and self-confessed 
conspirator against the Soviet Union. 
The keynote speeches rang more fre- 
quently with hatred and denunciations 
of the Soviet Union than of Nazi Ger- 
many. This is not surprising for during 
their stay in France these men had tried 
to embroil France in a war against the 
Soviet Union during the 1940 hostili- 
ties with Finland. The Russian Social- 
ist-Revolutionary emigré Avksentiev 
said here: 


“The struggle of Democracy and Social- 
ism goes on in the world against the three 
dictatorships—-F ascism—N azism—Stalin- 
ism. It is time to understand that the 
Bolshevik system which oppresses free- 
dom and the people in Russia is for all 
of us the same enemy as Hitler barbar- 
ism. It is impossible to liberate the world 
so long as Russia remains enslaved.” 


(Our italics) 

At the same dinner, the German So- 
cial Democrat Friedrich Stampfer said : 

“You Russian Socialists fought against 
the Tsar; we against the Kaiser; you 
now have the super-Tsar in Moscow— 
and we the super-Kaiser in Berlin.” 

Stampfer was the editor of the Berlin 
Vorwaerts, central organ of the Ger- 
man Social Democrats. In the first 
World War he and his confréres stuck 
to the Kaiser through thick and thin. 
They played into Goebbels’ hands with 
their anti-Soviet propaganda. When 
the test came, they capitulated to fas- 
cism without lifting a finger though 
they controlled Germany’s strongest 
political party. 


After the Nazi Invasion 


This dinner, it is true, was held be- 
fore the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union. But that event made no differ- 
ence to these people. Nine days after it 
curred, on July 1, 1941, German, 
Austrian, Polish and Russian anti- 
soviet emigrés issued a declaration in 
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Anti-Soviet Social-Democrats from other countries join with 
American anti-Sovieteers against United Nations solidarity 


which the Soviet Union was declared 
responsible, along with Germany, for 
the outbreak of the World War, ar- 
guing: 

“If however the Bolshevik regime 
should survive the war, the democratic 
nations must recognize it a¢ a source of 
danger. The league must then be prepared 
to meet possible aggression with armed 
force and must meanwhile use all means 
of moral and economic pressure to hasten 
the liquidation of Bolshevism. . . .” 

Attached to this declaration were the 
signatures of the Austrian Social Dem- 
ocrat, Alfred Braunthal; the Russian 
anti-Soviet emigrés Peter Garvy, Boris 
Nikolajewsky, N. Avsksentiev, S. Solo- 
veitchik and Mark Vishniak; the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, Albert Grzez- 
inski, Ernst Hamburger, Rudolf Katz, 
Hedwig Wachenheim; and the follow- 
ing members of the Social Democratic 


Federation of the USA, John L. Af- 


row, William E. Bohn, Sergius M. 
Ingerman, Herman Kobbe, Algernon 
Lee, Bela Low. 

Of the German signers, Albert 
Grzezinski was the Prussian Police 
President under whose direction labor 
and left-wing organizations were bru- 
tally handled while reactionaries of all 
stamps, including the Nazis long be- 
fore their rise to power, were tenderly 
treated. Another, Rudolf Katz, is co- 
editor, with Gerhart Segher, of the 
virulently anti-Soviet German Social- 
Democratic organ Volkszeitung pub- 
lished in this country. Volkszeitung, 
editorially, “would be glad if Amer- 
ican aid to Russia were limited to the 
minimum” and spoke of the danger 
of trading “the devil Hitler for the 
Beelzebub Stalin,” (November 8, 
1941) ; it saw Russia as “only a second- 
ary theater of war,” (October 235, 
1941); it declared the Red Army 
“crippled for a long time to come,” on 
November 1, 1941. On the Casablanca 
conference it commented happily: 

“Hence we can draw the probably cor- 

rect conclusion that the Soviet Union 
does not participate in the international 
war which England and America are 
waging. 
Naturally this sheet screamed editorial- 
ly of the execution of the two Polish 
spies: “Ehrlich and Alter Murdered 
by the Soviet Dictatorship.” 





Snipers Against the United Nations 


By ARTHUR SPEARE 


Their Russian confréres use as their 
principal organ the bitterly anti-Soviet 
Jewish Forward and both groups ap- 
pear in the New Leader, organ of the 
Social Democratic Federation. The 
Menshevik, Raphael Abramovich, tak- 
ing the line of all anti-Soviet forces 
who oppose a rapid conclusion of the 
war, hoping for the draining of Soviet 
strength in a long war, wrote in For- 
ward, on July 6: 

“The only chance for the Democracies 


to win the war and not to be defeated is 
to bring about a situation of prolonged 


” 


war. 
The Anti-Soviet Merger 


These European Social Democrats 
are active in the recently formed 
“American Labor Conference on In- 
ternational Affairs,” a more accurate 
title for which would be The Society 
for Anti-Soviet Provocation in Ameri- 
can Labor Circles. Its leading Ameri- 
can initiators were the notorious anti- 
Soviet Trade Union officials, David 
Dubinsky and Matthew Woll. 

In such activities men in this coun- 
try who have consistently fought 
against American-Soviet friendship are 
now joined with discredited European 
politicians whose anti-Soviet bias helped 
to bring their own countries to catas- 
trophe. This merger of forces against 
a nation allied with us in war, and 
necessary to us for peace and prosperity 
after: the war, is a peril to the nation 
and: a serious danger to our war effort. 
In addition to generally sowing distrust 
between our country and our Soviet 
ally they are advocating the overthrow 
of the government of our Soviet ally 
and abetting self-confessed conspirators 
against that government. 


The Shot Against the Soviet Union 


In the January 1942 issue of The 
Friend, organ of the Workmen’s Cir- 
cle, a Socialist organization, Nathan 
Chanin wrote: 


“The last shot has not yet been fired. 
It will still be fired. And the last shot 
will be fired from free A merica—and 
from that shot the Stalin regime, too, 
will be shot to pieces.” 


The Nazis, then, were still near the 
gates of Moscow. Chanin, educational 
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director of the Workmen’s Circle is a 
close associate of David Dubinsky, head 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. At a public session of 
a convention of the Workmen’s Circle, 
held in May 1943, Dubinsky said, ac- 
cording to the report in the Forward 
of May 4, 1943: 

“When N. Chanin wrote that the 
Stalin dictatorship has to be shot down, 
the accusation fell also upon myself 
and Abe Cahan. I want to hereby de- 
clare openly that I am in agreement 
with N. Chanin.” 

Thus Dubinsky endorsed a direct 
incitement to war against the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, the man who made 
it was, by his own admission, a con- 
spirator against the Soviet Union. For, 
a number of years ago, Chanin had is- 
sued an appeal, in this country, for 
funds to support: 


“the difficult struggle our comrades 
carry on in Russia against Bolshevism. 
It is particularly important that the 
secret Social Democratic cells now at 
work in Russia should not cease, but 
should grow stronger and strike deeper 
roots. .’ (Italics ours). 


Menshevik Conspirator 


In the spring of 1931 there was a 
trial of Menshevik Fifth Columnists in 
the Soviet Union. Raphael Abramovich 
whose activities we have already noted 
above, was identified in the court pro- 
ceedings as a key figure in their con- 
spiracy. He had given them guidance 
and financial aid from abroad ; and had, 
on one occasion secretly entered the 
Soviet Union to confer with them. 

One of the defendants testified : 


‘. .. Abramovich drew the conclusion 
that it was necessary to begin with active 
sabotage methods in the various branches 
of the Soviet economic system to disor- 
ganize the Soviet economic system and to 
discredit the Soviet economic policy in 
the eyes of the working class and peasant 
masses. The second basis of the struggle 
against the Soviet power was military in- 
tervention, declared Abramovich. The 
foreign delegation of the R.S.D.L.P. 
(Russian Social Democratic Labor Par- 
ty) was of the opinion that intervention 
must be supported as the only serious 
and practical weapon for the overthrow 
of the Soviet power. In view of this fun- 
damental importance of intervention, the 
economic sabotage work—apart from its 
direct aim of disorganizing the Soviet 
economic system—should also serve as a 
preparatory stage for the creation of fa- 
vorable economic conditions in the Soviet 
Union for the carrying out of interven- 
tion.” 


Though making a public denial that 
he had entered the Soviet Union, 
Abramovich, in the same statement, 
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openly admitted his connection with a 
conspiratorial group in the Soviet 
Union plotting against the Soviet Un- 
ion. The admission appeared in his 
pamphlet “The Moscow Trial” pub- 
lished in London in 1931. 


“|. . since the remnants of political 


freedom were destroyed in the Soviet 
Union in 1921, there has been an illegally 
active organization of our Party there, 
whose representatives or individual mem- 
bers are in communication by letter and 
from the point of view of organization 
with our foreign delegation in Berlin.” 
(Italics Abramovich’s) 


Ukrainian Nationalists 
At a meeting on March 30, 1943, 


memorializing Alter and Ehrlich, exe- 


Drawing by GROPPER 








cuted in the Soviet Union for Fifth 
Column-activities, Dubinsky _ intro- 
duced as one of the guests of honor a 
certain Victor Chernov. The latter was 
active in the formation of the so-called 
“Committee for the Promotion of De- 
mocracy,” one of whose major activities 
is agitation for the “independence of 
the Ukraine,” that is the separation of 
Soviet Ukraine from the Soviet Union. 

Chernov is also head of the “Social- 
Revolutionary Party” which publishes 
in New York, a monthly magazine, Za 


’ Svobodu (For Freedom). In the May 


1943 issue of this magazine there is 
reference to an article in a White Rus- 
sian magazine Novoe Slovo (New 
Word) published in Berlin. This is 
purported to be a-Voice From the Un- 
derground—the Anti-Soviet Under- 
ground. In other words material from 
Nazi Germany is available to Cher- 
nov and his circle while we are at war 
with Germany! 

Closely associated with Chernov on 
the Committee For the Promotion of 
Democracy is Nikifor Grigorieff, who 
reached this country in 1939. The asso- 
ciation is one of long standing; it be- 
gan in the twenties when they were al- 
ready active together on anti-Soviet or- 
ganizations, In the New Leader Grigo- 
rieff is identified as ‘‘a well known 
Ukrainian leader.” Grigorieff, how- 
ever, is a notorious anti-Semite. In 
1929 he wrote in his magazine Sus- 
pilstvo (Community) in Prague: 

“... A great anti-Jewish struggle will 
take place on the territory of the Ukraine, 
White Russia, Lithuania and Poland. 
This struggle will grow with the growth 
of national and social consciousness of the 
oppressed classes. In this manner, both 
nationalism and socialism, together and 
separately, will constantly tend to become 
more and more hostile towards the Jew- 
ry. Inasmuch as both Soviet Russia and 
the Soviet Ukraine are in the hands of 
the Jews also politically the problem of 
the overthrow of the Soviet regime will 
logically translate itself into an anti- 
Jewish action in this or that form. The 
rebirth of peoples, by force of circum- 
stances, will turn in the first instance 
against the Jews.” 

In Detroit, on November 1, 1942, 
Grigorieff circulated a letter marked 
“Confidential—Do Not Give to Any- 
one.” Recipients of the letter were di- 
rected to read the Ukrainian newspaper 
Ukrainska Nova Pora which spread the 
Nazi line that Jews are “the real bosses 
of all the peoples in the world.” It re- 
ferred to Liudmila Pavlichenko, Soviet 
Ukrainian heroine who visited the 
United States, as a “mixture, a Jewess 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Soviet School Children in the War 


Abridged from an article by a Soviet educator sur- 
veying the Soviet school system under war conditions 


N 1940 the first stage in the Soviet 

education program was accom- 
plished. All the nearly forty million 
Soviet children of school age were re- 
ceiving a primary school education or 
better. This had been made possible 
by the construction of 20,000 new 
schools in the First Five Year Plan— 
and over 20,000 more in the Second 
Five Year Plan, 16,000 in the country- 
side to enable the rural districts to catch 
up with the towns. In 1914, the last 
peace year of tsarist times, school at- 
tendance had been under eight million. 

The firs’ stage accomplished, the So- 
viet educational system set out upon the 
second stage—universal secondary edu- 
cation in towns, and universal seven- 
year education in the villages and re- 
moter districts. Since Soviet education 
begins in the child’s eighth year, after he 
has had nursery and kindergarten train- 
ing, the average graduation age in the 
seven-year school is fifteen. 


Character of Soviet Education 


All Soviet education is called poly- 
technical because all students are made 
familiar with the basic elements of the 
labor process. This, however, is not 
done at the sacrifice of cultural train- 
ing, which occupies a large part of the 
curriculum, and special schools exist for 
the training of the artistically gifted. 

There being no unemployment in the 
Soviet Union, education has a close cor- 
relation with careers. Studies of the 
sciences, for example, are coordinated 
with study of their application in local 
industries, in towns, or in the collec- 
tive and state farm experimental sta- 
tion and the local machine and tractor 
station in the countryside. 

After four years of elementary study 
the pupil may continue his education 
either in the seven-year school or at an 
industrial or railroad vocational school. 
Graduates of the seven-year school can 
continue their education either at a ten- 
year school, finishing his education at 
the approximate age of eighteen, or they 
can go to a vocational school (to be 
trained as technicians, teachers, ete.) in 
courses that take three to four years to 
complete. On graduation they are free 
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to continue in their chosen specialties in 
college or university. 

All seven-year school education is 
free. The trade, railway and factory 
apprenticeship schools are not only free, 
but food, lodgings, clothing and other 
maintenance costs are borne by the state. 
In other schooling, tuition fees must be 
paid by students who fail to reach a 
good grade. Those whose marks are 
high receive scholarships which meet 
maintenance as well as tuition costs. 

The tuition fee system was institu- 
ted in the pre-war days along with oth- 
er war preparedness measures. There 
has been no move to make it permanent 
by amending the constitutional pro- 
vision providing free education. And 
there has been no sign of any change in 
the announced educational goal of pro- 
viding a minimum of secondary school 
education for all. 

The apprentice trade schools also in- 
stituted as an emergency measure, have 
proved their value. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of trained young workers—32,- 
500 in Moscow alone—have helped to 
make it possible for Soviet industry to 
carry on and even expand essential pro- 
duction while the older workers went to 
the front. 

And, to take an individual example, 
let us look at the achievements of six- 
teen-year-old Nikolayev, who had won 
a medal in the defense of Stalingrad. 
Sent to Moscow to-continue his studies, 
he designed a typewriter for guerrilla 
units, for which he received a 5000 ru- 
ble reward; and he became a foreman 
in the school workshop which was en- 
trusted with the entire electrical in- 
stallation of the recently opened, new 
line of the Moscow subway. 


Separation of the Sexes 


Partly, also, as a war measure, be- 
cause the wartime lack of adult super- 
vision has brought about special diffi- 
culties; and partly as a result of the 
experiences of the war the new school 
term, beginning this Fall, will see So- 
viet girls and boys studying in separate 
schools. 

Soviet authorities make clear that 
this signifies no departure from the 
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Soviet principle of equality of the sexes. 
They point out that the period of most 
rapid development for girls, physically 
and mentally, is between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen, while, for boys, it 
is between fourteen and seventeen. 

Nor is there any change in the equal 
range of work opportunity. Girls, for 
example, are students along with boys, 
in the new industrial and railway trade 
schools. 

To make up the loss in contact be- 
tween boys and girls through separate 
schooling, there will be an expansion of 
joint, extra-curricular activities. This 
is mainly to be carried on by the Pio- 
neer organization, which, unlike our 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, has boys 
and girls together in its troops. 


Curriculum 


In the elementary schools the chil- 
dren study their native language (and 
Russian, in addition, in the non-Rus- 
sian Soviet republics), arithmetic, nat- 
ural science, history, geography, physi- 
cal culture, drawing and music. In the 
first two years eighty-five per cent of 
the school time is devoted to lessons in 
the native tongue and to arithmetic. 

The time allotment in the ten-year 
school is as follows: 2,616 hours to the 
native language and literature; 2,092 
hours to mathematics, 930 hours to so- 
cial and historical sciences; 876 hours 
to the natural sciences; 663 hours to 
additional languages; 586 hours to 
geography; 491 hours to drawing and 
draughtsmanship. 

By special decree, in 1940, children 
after the twelfth year were to learn one 
foreign language—English, French or 
German. 

Under the stress of war the curricu- 
lum has been adapted to the new condi- 
tions. Physical culture programs are 
now largely military training for boys 
and field nursing for girls. Children 
are also taught to read maps and charts, 
and to be able themselves to map a lo- 
cality. Geography lessons are devoted 
to studies of local terrain. It is this 
adaptation, which had already begun in 
the days preceding the war, that helps 
to account for the invaluable scouting 
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SOVIET SCHOOL CHILDREN IN WARTIME 


Above, left to right: Students of a Moscow 
military school on the way to their classes. 
With an older student taking charge, refugee 
school children from occupied regions, have 
their lunch in a school in Ivanovo, a city near 
Moscow. The winning class in the inter-class 
competition at Moscow's P.S. No. 110, re- 
ceives its banner 


Below: The Pioneers are the Soviet Union's 

Scouts. One of their activities is taking charge 

of groups of younger children. The Pioneer 

at the right, wearing her Pioneer tie, shows 
some tricks to her group. 


Right, top: A Ukrainian school's amateur 
dance troupe puts on an open air per- 
formance. 








Right, center: At a school for parents. This 

class is attending a lecture on child psy- 

chology, one of a series organized by the 
parents-teachers organization. 


Right, bottom, left to right: A student whose 

marks have fallen below standard reports to 

the class committee; if her explanation shows 

that it is not due to her own slacking one of 

the A students will coach her to help her 

catch up. Members of the school track team 
keep in training. 






































help given to guerrilla troops and Red 
Army regulars by boys and girls. 


The School Lesson 


Textbook and homework study are 
subsidiary. The basic form of educa- 
tion is the lesson, every effort being 
made to lift it from the level of passive 
assimilation. Visual methods are em- 
ployed. There is an increasing use of 
films and it is planned to equip every 
school with a movie projection appar- 
atus. The teacher is encouraged to use 
his ingenuity to the full in devising 
specific methods to meet immediate 
specific needs. 

These methods include the indepen- 
cent preparation, with the participa- 
tion of the children, of varieties of vis- 
ual aids, of maps and charts, compila- 
tion of diagrams and drawings, secur- 
ing of specimens for the school mu- 
seum, conducting experiments, working 
on garden plots, trips to museums, etc. 

Since the Soviet Union is multi- 
national and the Soviet Union is proud 
of its status as the one country that has 
eliminated racial discrimination, the his- 
tory, the geography, the literature les- 
son all inculcate the truth of human 
equality, and respect for the achieve- 
ments of all the world’s peoples. 


Training in Social Sense 


The training in social sense which 
begins with the very first days of school, 
has borne fruit in the war emergency. 
In the case of children evacuated into 
the interior, native pupils share their 
books and even their clothes and shoes. 
Coaching circles are organized in which 
local pupils of high rating help the 
evacuated children. 

School children have taken up many 
of the responsibilities of child care that 
in normal times fall to adults. In large 
families the older children take care of 
the younger; and where there are none 
old enough, volunteers from other fami- 
lies step in. 

Beginning with the fifth school year 
the students have their own class orga- 
nization, electing class officers for six 
month terms. But even in the earlier 
grades there is a measure of pupil par- 
ticipation. 

Student meetings include hearings of 
pupils whose grades are poor. Those 
whom illness or other causes beyond 
their control have pulled behind, are 
provided student coaching aid to help 
them catch up. But those who have 


merely idled are called upon to make 
up by their own efforts. 
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If they fail to do so they feel the 
social censure in the sting of unpopu- 
larity. Their failure is resented, for it 
is a deadweight on the whole class in 
their competition with other classes. 
The slacking student is avoided. Even 
his closest friends answer only his 
“business-questions.” At the same time 
he becomes the subject for caricature 
and castigation in the classroom wall- 
newspaper. 


Socialist Competition in the Schools 


At the same time that every incentive 
is provided for the ambitious individual 
student the collective incentive is em- 
phasized by a wide system of inter-class, 
inter-school and inter-district competi- 
tion. This averts the hostility to the 
“crams” and “grinds’ common in 
schools outside the Soviet Union. On 
the school wall newspapers photographs 
of good students and their achieve- 
ments are featured. In some schools, 
the student with the best grades for the 
week flies a little flag on his desk. Other 
encouragements to individual efforts are 
public commendation and the public 
award of certificates of honor. On the 
door of classes that have had no below- 
grade marks a red star is affixed. 

The competitions, also, provide in- 
centives to assist the slow student who, 
without aid, would pull the class aver- 
age down. 


Parents and Children | 
Save the Schools 


The life of the school is part of the 
community life. The school building is 
almost constantly in use after school 
hours. Adult organizations, local trade 
union groups and particularly the par- 
ents’ organization, are in continuous 
contact with the school. 

Through parents’ committees in con- 
stant function and through their visits 
to the school and the teachers’ visits to 
the parents, the home life and school 
life of the child is closely interconnected. 
Teachers and parents together work out 
his daily program. 

The parents groups aid in the school 
activities. They take turns in the ward- 
robe room, helping the smaller children 
oft with coats and galoshes. Without 
the parents’ help school conditions 
might have drastically deteriorated dur- 
ing the war. The parents have enabled 
the schools to maintain standards. They 
have helped to make up for reduced 
staffs and supplies by arranging hot 
meals for children, laying in wood sup- 
plies for heating, making repairs, lead- 
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ing the children in laying out victory 
gardens, keeping track of absentees, aid- 
ing those who have fallen ill, etc. 

A leading part in keeping the Soviet 
school system going during the war is 
played by the Soviet children them- 
selves. Labor for maintenance and 
repairs being lacking, children join 
teachers and parents in getting the work 
done. Classes begin with children’s 
sanitary squads sweeping and dusting; 
they end with young carpenter squads 
making repairs, and young mainte- 
nance squads bringing in loads of wood 
to provide the next day’s heating. Dur- 
ing air bombardments childen’s air 
raid units spring to the defense of their 
school. One young hero had his hair 
singed off and suffered painful burns, 
but he saved his school. 

The children work and risk for 
more than their schools. The integra- 
tion of school and community as shown 
under the tests of war can be most 
clearly seen in the wartime activities of 
children and youth organizations. 


Pioneers and Komsomols 


When they reach their tenth year 
children are eligible to join an organi- 
zation called Young Pioneers, roughly 
resembling our Boy and Girl Scouts. 
At the age of fourteen they become 
eligible to join the Komsomol, or Com- 
munist Youth organization. Both are 
voluntary but membership requirements 
in the latter are severe. These groups 
were always important in the Soviet 
educational system, both for their di- 
rect aid to the schools and for the large 
party they play in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

For example, in P.S. 11, in the city 
of Ufa, the pioneer troop cleaned, re- 
paired and equipped new headquarters 
in an unused building; arranged a regu- 
lar schedule of visits to help out chil- 
dren in large families; set up a sewing 
shop which made underwear for wound- 
ed Red Army men in the local hospi- 
tals; collected scrap metal and bottles 
to be used for incendiary fluids against 
tanks; and organized a jazz band to 
entertain Red Army men at induction 
centers and the wounded at conva- 
lescent stations. To help overcome bad 
marks in mathematics they grganized 
coaching classes and sponsored a prize 
competition which together brought 
about the desired result—a general rise 
in grades. 

The money received for the scrap 
iron and bottles and the products of 

(Continued on page 32) 













‘¢ TJ CAN sum up Russia in one word. 

It stands for heroism, for su- 
preme self-sacrifice, for devotion, for 
the most gallant qualities man can pos- 
sess. The word is ‘Stalingrad’.” Lieu- 
tenant General Brehon Somervell, 
United States Army. 

From north of Moscow to the Cas- 
pian Sea flows the mighty Volga, Rus- 
sia’s Mississippi. For 2,300 miles, Rus- 
sia’s vital artery bears oil, metals and 
grain to and from the great cities along 
its banks, among them Stalingrad, the 
St. Louis of the Volga. 

“City of Stalin,” named in honor of 
the Soviet Commander-in-Chief, who 
with Voroshilov, defended it victori- 
ously against the Tsarist White Guards 
in 1919. Then, too, these battlefields 
had been of vast strategic importance, 
and Stalin had called the city the 
“heart of Russia.” 

By the end of July 1942, Hitler had 
recaptured Rostov-on-Don, unleash- 
ing fully one million crack troops for 
the great drive eastward on Stalingrad. 
What was Hitler’s grand strategy in 
this drive which led to the greatest 
battle in all military history ? Cunning- 
ly, he sought to convince the Russian 
General Staff that his chief objective 
was the oil of Grozny and Baku. 

But the threat to seize the Caucasian 
oilfields was, for the most part, a feint- 
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An adaptation of the noted dramatist’s moving commen- 
tary for the great Soviet film on the battle for Stalingrad 


ing action. The plan was to divert the 
Red Army’s main reserves from the 
crucial Stalingrad sector, to leave the 
Moscow front defenseless. In his No- 
vember report, Marshal Stalin made 
known the actual facts of Hitler’s se- 
cret plans, confirmed later by captured 
German staff officers. The Nazi time- 
table called for the occupation of Stal- 
ingrad early in summer, then a shat- 
tering drive up the Volga and east- 
ward, to outflank Moscow from the 
East. This would have cut Russia off 
from the oil of the Caucasus, from the 
war industries of the Urals, and finally, 
struck down Moscow. Stalingrad, 
therefore, was the key to Hitler’s plan 
to end the war in Russia in 1942. 

On the twenty-third of August, tak- 
ing terriflc losses, the Nazis forced a 
crossing of the Don river. Now be- 
fore them stretched only a flat, open 
plain leading direct to the Volga cita- 
del, a mere forty miles to the east. 

Within this forty mile zone, Russian 
strategy called for a fluid defense, 
pinching off and wiping out German 
armored spearheads. The first twenty 
miles cost the Germans four thousand 
dead to the mile. 

German heavy artillery, from con- 
quered Skoda works, from Schneider- 
Creuzot, from Krupp, from the length 
and breadth of all Europe, hurled 
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shattering steel. Nazi flame-throwers 
set the Don steppes ablaze—to drive 
the stubborn Russians out of their fox- 


holes. Stalin had known artillery 
would prove the “Queen of Battle.” 
From the Urals flowed mortars and 
field artillery, matching shell for shell, 
the huge German guns that had re- 
duced Warsaw and Sevastopol to 
shambles. 

With Molotov cocktails, Russians 
fiercely contested every inch of ground 
—holding farmhouse and farmyard to 
the bitter end—falling back only to 
leave rubble and German corpses. 

Now the Nazis are only fifteen 
miles away. Stalingrad, with the river 
at its back, affords no possibility for 
maneuver. The Nazi tide must be 
stemmed by other means—by man- 
made barriers; by sweat and toil; by 
steel and concrete blockhouses and un- 
yielding human will. 

There is nothing strange, nothing 
mysterious, about the fighting spirit of 
free men. Would not we in St. Louis 
dig and shovel the good American 
earth, sweat and strain to keep that 
earth American? Would not Pitts- 
burgh with its back up against the 
Allegheny? 

Seekiig to soften up the city’s de- 
fenses, the Nazis first tried to render 
Stalingrad into an uninhabitable hell. 
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Scores of heavy bombers and dive- 
bombers, Stukas, Messerschmitts, Junk- 
ers—an operational strength of over 
one thousand attacking planes daily— 
roar to the attack. Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam, London, were but practise to 
this. Thousands of tons of deadly ex- 
plosive; tens of thousands of incendi- 
aries. But Russian ack-ack batteries 
stolidly stood up under it, taking heavy 
toll, causing Goering to withdraw 
more Luftwaffe from Egypt, from all 
parts of Europe. 

The Germans push forward their 
heavy artillery to the Northern out- 
skirts of the city, planning to cut the 
only supply route remaining on land. 
In Berlin, with great fanfare, Goebbels 
announces that the city had fallen. 

But the Volga, pulsating with the 
heart-blood of the nation, brought 
floating artillery—under heavy smoke 
screens. Advancing under creeping bar- 
rage, the Red Devils, as the Nazis 
called the Soviet Marines, swept up the 
narrow shoreline that must be held. 

Never before had so much fire-power 
and weight of men and material clashed 
in so cramped a battlefield. A major 
campaign for the mastery of two con- 
tinents fought street-by-street, house- 
by-house, room-by-room, with no quar- 
ter given, no prisoners taken. 

The Germans surround a house held 
by one tough, ornery machine-gunner 
Pavlov for twenty-seven consecutive 
days. Russian troops joked, “Our Pav- 
lov has a house all his own. ‘No Ger- 
mans admitted’!”’ One building 
changed hands twelve times in as many 
hours. Many a Stalingrad fighter died 
on the same street where he had played 
as a boy. 

The end of September. Stalingrad 
had set back Hitler’s time-table an- 
other three weeks. He redoubled his 
assault, and in four hours of one after- 
noon lost 7,200 dead and 109 tanks 
destroyed. Like locusts these Nazis 
came, and like locusts they died, un- 
heeded by the swarm sweeping over 
them. In the German Army, death 
goes unrationed. 

On September thirtieth Hitler 
boasted: ““We are now storming Stalin- 
grad, and we shall capture it com- 
pletely—of that you may be certain.” 

Stalingrad’s answer was workers’ 
battalions. At the end of each shift, 
they exchanged tools for rifle, bayonet 
and grenade. They turned the very 
plants where they earned their daily 
bread into fortresses. 

The struggle for the gates of the 
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Volga went into the third month. One 
Sunday in Stalingrad, women and 
children were ferried to safety across 
the Volga, but the same ferries brought 
back the vanguard of the famous Rus- 
sian Sixty-second Army, whose slogan 
became: “We stand in Stalingrad to 
the last. There is no retreat for us 
beyond the Volga.” 

On Stalingrad’s power plant over 
three hundred heavy bombs and over 
two thousand shells had struck. Never- 
theless, throughout the battle, its dy- 
namos generated power to the factories 
in various parts of the city in which 
tanks and guns had to be repaired. 

Winter brought a brief interlude in 
the savage combat, for the Germans 
needed special equipment for this sec- 
ond winter in Russia. Hitler had hoped 
to make Stalingrad his winter head- 
quarters, but Major General Rodimt- 
sev and his famous guards division de- 
cided to keep house there instead. 

Within Moscow’s historic Kremlin, 
Marshal Stalin was not depending on 
“General Winter” alone. From the 
Urals in the East, Russian tanks came 
rumbling across the snowy steppes. 
From the North and South they came. 
Stalin’s plan was a great offensive 
operation. Its object? No less than the 
encirclement of the German army al- 
ready within Stalingrad, and _ those 
divisions stationed between the all-im- 
portant Volga and the strategic Don. 

Mile upon mile of Soviet trucks 
brought food, ammunition, and the stu- 
pendous paraphernalia necessary for the 
great winter offensive. Cossacks! Geor- 


gians!_ Ukrainians! Tatars! Arme- 
nians!—all carefully trained by Mar- 
shal Budyonny—covering scores of 


miles each day, singing as they went, 
for in each heart was the great exhilara- 
tion that now they were on the attack, 
now defense was at an end. Over the 
snow-covered steppes echoed joyously 
the “Song of Stalingrad.” 

At Stalingrad headquarters the Rus- 
sian Staff, headed by General Vatutin, 
with Marshal Voronov, representing 
the Supreme High Command and 
Colonel Rokossovsky in charge of the 
Don River sector, carefully collated 
their information, based on intelligence 
received from the most painstaking re- 
connaissance. These were the Generals 
who set into motion the greatest mili- 
tary triumph of the entire war. Young 
Generals! Average age, thirty-nine! 

On the misty morning of the nine- 
teenth of November, the great offensive 
began. 





From concealed Russian air- - 


ports, fighters and bombers were hurled 
into the attack to knock out Nazi rear 
communications—bridges, gun batteries 
—and to clear enemy mine fields and 
tank traps. The Luftwaffe tried to 
stave off the attack by striking Soviet 
concentrations now exposed, but a vir- 
tual curtain of shielding fire was 
thrown up by hundreds of Russian anti- 
aircraft batteries. ‘Then, the Soviet 
cream of battle artillery let loose, 
breaching the German front lines. 

Like a compressed steel spring, Soviet 
armored units that had remained hid- 
den in the nearby woods, leaped for- 
ward into the gap. Pulling along snow 
sledges with automatic riflemen to mop 
up, Rokossovsky’s tank brigades now 
struck at the river, farther south, to 
cut off the Germans, with Red cavalry 
striking terror into every black Fascist’s 
heart—or whatever it may be called. 
Out-flanking the Nazis, Soviet plane- 
motored aero-sleds swooped in to seize 
Goering’s airfields. 

As the Red armies advanced they 
came upon the evidence of Nazi bru- 
tality. Here in America we have be- 
come calloused to tales of atrocities. We 
tend to dismiss them as propaganda. 
Unfortunately, as our Marines have 
learned from the Japs, the extent of 
Fascist monstrosity is all too true. 

When the stench of the wounded and 
dying in the Nazi prison camps became 
too much even for the guards, they 
poured gasoline on them and _ then 
turned the flame-throwers loose. Rus- 
sian soldiers looked upon this unbe- 
lievable butchery—the mark of the 
Nazi!—and each soldier silently took 
a vow to carry his hatred on the point 
of his bayonet. There was no stopping 
the Red Army now. 

Was there ever a day in all the his- 
tory of Russia to compare with this, 
when Rokossovsky’s Army from the 
North met Yeremenko’s from the 
South and the pincers clamped around 
the trapped German armies! The Rus- 
sian Commanders offered Nazi General 
Von Paulus his chance to surrender. 
Guaranteeing safety to all who ceased 
resistance, the ultimatum demanded a 
reply by ten o'clock! At this same 
moment, Von Paulus was receiving 
frantic dispatches from Hitler not to 
surrender. He promised him not only 
immediate reinforcements, but also pro- 
motion to Field Marshal. 

The Soviet High Command realized 
that Hitler, with his prestige at stake, 
would undoubtedly make a desperate 
drive to provide relief or escape for his 
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cut-off armies. Exactiy such an at- 
tempt developed at Kotelnikovo under 
Marshal Von Mannstein. But with 
strategic foresight, Stalin had antici- 
pated this very move. Rodimstev’s fa- 
mous Soviet Guardsmen awaited Von 
Mannstein’s relieving army and sent 
it reeling back all the way to Rostov. 

Stalingrad itself turned from defense 
to attack. Step by step, the ring tight- 
ened on Von Paulus who, from the 
snug shelter of a steel and concrete cel- 
lar, tossed one hundred and thirty 
thousand more punch-drunk Nazis onto 
the garbage heap of history, all for the 
glory of the Fuehrer—and a little for 
himself ! 

Von Paulus still didn’t know what 
the Russians had in store for him,— 
the Red Army’s deadly secret weapon, 
nicknamed Katusha. Yes, Katusha had 
to be withheld for this great moment. 
Its details were reserved expressly for 
Von Paulus and his wolf pack. General 
Chuikov called for those Fourth of July 
Katushas for the coup de grace. The 
Nazis broke under the devastating ef- 
fect of the rocket-propelled, automatic 
death-guns. They crawled and were 
dragged out of their ratholes. They 
had been propagandized that the Rus- 
sians would do exactly the same to them 
that they had perpetrated in that prison 
camp. Russians clenched their bayonets, 
but High Command had given strict 
orders. Those were the only orders 
they ever found tough to obey. The 
scum of Hitler’s Europa. Child- 
ravagers! Looters! Rapists! Murder- 
ers! Common thieves! Hangmen! 

And their leaders—not any one of 
them less guilty. “Are we the first Gen- 
erals to surrender?” they asked the 
Russian Colonel. “Yes, you're the 
first—but not the last!” 

Twenty-four Nazi generals—jack- 
booted, swaggering Junkers! The 
cream of Germany’s cesspool of crime. 
Even now they stand—arrogant, mon- 
acled, cocky. The prize—Von Paulus. 
Only that morning Hitler had officially 
declared him Field-Marshal, hoping it 
would keep him fighting. Thus, the 
Red Army had the signal honor of cap- 
turing the first Nazi Field-Marshal in 
World War Two. 

This was the booty captured at Stal- 
ingrad. Heavy transport trucks — 
61,000. Dive bombers and fighting 
planes captured intact, 750, not count- 
ing thousands destroyed; railway cars 
and locomotives—625 ; ammunition de- 
pots, 230, containing hundreds of mil- 
lions of rounds of machine gun and 
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rifle bullets; tanks, 1,525; heavy guns, 
6,600; machine guns, 7,500; field 
kitchens, 875; scores of the deadly Ger- 
man six-barreled mortars. All of this 
vast material manufactured with the 
blood and tears of enslaved millions 


_throughout Europe, requisitioned even 


from the French Atlantic coast. Nine- 
ty-one thousand prisoners were taken, 
and more than twice that number lie 
rotting or buried between the Volga 
and the river Don. Ninety-one thou- 
sand men plus two thousand, five hun- 
dred German ranking officers. 

Once more the Soviet flag flies over 
the whole of Stalingrad. Facts are 
facts. At one time the Nazis actually 
did control nearly all Stalingrad. They 
controlled almost everything, except 
what they wanted most to control— 
the fighting spirit of its gallant de- 
fenders. 

Now the first civilians began their 
return to their homes, or what was left 
of them. But better a thousand times 
to come back to a free city desolate, 
than to a surrendered city intact, under 
the Nazi’s heel. The Red Army march- 
es in—first to a great mass meeting in 
Red Square, then westward, soon to 
hurl Hitler back three hundred miles. 

The great meeting in the center of 
Stalingrad hears greetings from Eng- 
land, China, the Free French, from 
every one of the thirty-two fighting 
United Nations. The Speaker reads 
President Roosevelt’s message. From 
the Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States of America 
to Commander -in-Chief Marshal 
Joseph Stalin: 

“I congratulate you on the brilliant 
victory at Stalingrad. The one hundred 
sixty-two days of epic battle for the 
city will remain one of the proudest 
chapters in the war of the peoples 
united against Nazism and its emu- 
lators. The commanders and fighters 
of your armies, and the men and women 
who have supported them in factory 
and field inspire by their example fresh 
determination among all the United 
Nations to bring about the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the common 
enemy.” 


Reading down: The women and children of 
Stalingrad moved away—then came back. 
They left a city of beautiful, spacious, tree- 
shaded streets and returned to pick their way 
through rubble, into shells of ruined houses. 
But they will soon rebuild the broken city that 
the massed anti-aircraft guns, shown in the 
picture, helped to keep out of the hands of 
the invader. And the German at the right is 
marching East, as Hitler promised—but into 
captivity. 
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Drawing by FRED ELLLIS 


HE train was crowded and _ hot. 

It crept along stopping almost 
every quarter of an hour to take on 
or let off passengers. The passengers 
were bored. Every now and then those 
with foresight would untie their bags, 
containing food, and chew lazily for a 
while. A few played cards. But every- 
body smoked, despite protests from the 
passengers in the upper bunks, to whom 
the fumes of the home-grown, bitter 
Russian tobacco, makhorka, were un- 
bearable. Particularly insistent in his 
protests was a passenger in one of the 
upper bunks in the center of the car. 
He was evidently very ill, coughed al- 
most all the time, and breathed with 
audible difficulty. At first, the pas- 
sengers stopped smoking. A few even 
went out on the platform, but after a 
while they seemed to forget the objec- 
tions and the clouds of smoke became 
thicker and thicker. 

Actually, how can one resist smok- 
ing? Makhorka is as satiating to a 
Russian as black bread. And what can 
a man do on a long, slow journey but 
smoke and chat with his neighbors? 
Besides there was plenty to talk about. 
Odessa had just fallen. The passengers 
matched stories heard from that field of 
battle. Most of the men discussed 
strategy and offered plans of attack for 
the government’s consideration. As al- 
ways, the talk was endless and led no- 
where. 

In the sick man’s compartment a 
little old man occupied a corner of a 
lower bunk. He had no tabacco of his 
own, but boldly kept stretching his 
land out for some, whenever any of 
his neighbors opened their pouches. 

“T’ll get some at the next stop,” he 
kept repeating. But he didn’t go down 
at any of the stops. The passengers 
soon caught on to his trick. However, 
he kept them amused with stories, so 
they shared their makhorka with him. 

The old man had a full store of tales. 
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HOW LEGENDS GROW 


A Short Story by SERGEI VASHENTSEV 
Translated from the Russian by SONIA BLEEKER 


Beyond the windows of the train 
trees, feathery with snow, crept by, 
telegraph poles, little houses, bent under 
the weight of heavy, white roofs. 
Fields stretched by. Many of them 
unharvested. The sight of these un- 
harvested stretches turned many of the 
passengers to cursing Hitler anew. 

“Eh, life, life!” exclaimed the old 
man. “What do you think we’ll do to 
Hitler for all this?” 

“Torture him,” someone suggested. 

‘Not enough,” the old man shook his 
head. “Not enough. He should be put 
into a cage and fed raw meat like a 
wild animal. Let him spend the rest of 
his life with wolves and tigers. And 
let his hair grow wild like theirs.” 

“He shouldn’t be allowed to smoke,” 
added a passenger next to him, a man 
of about fifty, a carpenter, judging 
from his tool kit, and an incessant 
smoker. Everytime he took out his 
tobacco pouch, the sick man above him 
begged : 

“Do stop this smoking. | 
breathe.” 

But the carpenter disregarded the 
plea and offered the pouch to the old 
man. The rest of the passengers said 
nothing. It seemed no concern of theirs. 

“Some people think only of their 
own health,” the old man said. “While 
others are ready to sacrifice their lives.” 
He waited for a retort from the sick 
man, but none came. 

“Well, I could tell you an incident 
when we lost Odessa,” the old one 
continued, (‘Don’t worry, we'll get 
her back) . . . that was remarkable. 
There are such heroes!” 

He paused, waiting for his words to 
take effect. The passengers turned 
their attention to the old man. 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Here’s how it happened,” the old 
man began slowly. “When the sailors 
evacuated Odessa they laid land mines 
everywhere for the oncoming enemy. 
They left one sailor behind to lay the 
mines in their path of retreat. This 
sailor worked and worked, and carried 
out the orders. Suddenly he looked 
about: he had been left all alone. An- 
other man might have thought of his 
own safely, but not this man!” Again 


can’t 


the old man paused and looked up 
significantly at the sick man _ above. 
“Not this sailor. He just went about 
finishing his business, as though every- 
thing was as it should be. He did his 
duty. His life, he didn’t even con- 
sider!” 

“Why didn’t his comrades wait for 
him ?” asked the carpenter. 

“They evidently planned to, but 
something happened. The Nazis must 
have come too fast. He must have 
looked at the sea and thought maybe 
they’d come soon, but they didn’t. The 
German and Rumanian devils showed 
up first.” 

“They took him, eh?” 

‘Took him. And immediately began 
to question him: ‘Where are the mines? 
Show us.’ ” 

“And he?” 

‘And he kept quiet.” 


“Kept quiet?” the carpenter re- 
peated. 
“Yes. They questioned him and 


threatened him, but he said not a 
word!” 

“A character!” exclaimed the car- 
penter proudly. 

“Right,” confirmed the old man 
readily. “Let’s have another bit of 
your makhorka. I'll return it to you 
at the next station.” 

The interested carpenter quickly took 
out his pouch and eagerly handed it 
over to the old man. The latter slowly 
wet his fingers, rolled a cigarette, and 
inhaled. 

“T bet they offered him a reward,” 
volunteered the carpenter. 

“Sure they did. They offered him 
money, first of all. They say one hun- 
dred thousand rubles, just so he would 
show them where the mines had been 
laid.” 

“Did he tell ?” 

“Did he tell? Of course not!” 

‘What a man!” 

“You can’t bribe a Russian,” con- 
tinued the old man. “So you’d get one 
hundred thousand and lose your con- 
science. The conscience is dearer than 
all the money in the world.” 

“You can’t buy it,” agreed the car- 
penter. “But tell me what happened. 
Did they torture him?” 
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“That they did.” 

“A hero of a man.” 

“Yes. Not like you or me or that 
one—” the old man pointed to the 
upper bunk. “Afraid of a bit of mak- 
horka. Some people!”’ 

The remark really annoyed the sick 
man. He stuck his head out over the 
bunk and regarded the old man, as he 
coughed. His light hair was matted 
and his face was thin and had the 
tortured look of the saints on the Rus- 
sian ikons. 

“You evidently have nothing better 
to do. Just sit and make up stories.”’ 

“Lie, lie there, don’t talk back,” 
shouted the old man at him, swinging 


his arms. “Nobody is talking about 
you -or to you. You don’t have to 
listen.” 


The carpenter decided to intervene. 
“You, my friend, aren’t from Riazan?” 
he asked in a conciliatory voice. 

Ne.” 

‘Where from, then?” 

‘Tvanovo.” 

“From Ivanovo,”’ wondered the car- 
penter. “Is it near Guslitz ?” 

Nig.” 

“And I thought you might be from 
our parts. Except that our people are 
a bit sturdier. They are fighters, full 
of mischief. It sure got you bad.” 

“Tt did.” The sick man’s head dis- 
appeared into his bunk. e 

The carpenter again turned to the 
old man with further questions. The 
old one had already told all he knew, 
but had no intention to refuse to supply 
a few more details. 

“Who questioned him? An officer 
or maybe the general?” persisted the 
carpenter. 

“The general, of course.” The old 
man answered firmly. “Who else would 
offer such a large sum of money? One 
hundred thousand. In gold.” 

“In gold?” 

“Gold,” affirmed the old man. ‘But 
even if he had been offered a million, 
he’d have said nothing.” 

‘“That’s how it is.” The carpenter 
turned triumphantly to the rest of the 
passengers. ‘““The enemy thinks he is 
shrewd. Sell us your soul. And how 
is a man going to live afterwards with 
himself? Life is what it is. Here the 
sun will warm you. The children bring 
happiness. Then there is work to be 
done. In that, too, is great joy. Is that 
worth a million?” 

“It isn’t even worth talking about.” 

“Such men as this hero ought to be 
put in charge of our collective farms,” 
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added the old carpenter thoughtfully. 
“But you don’t like sick men,” came 
from the upper bunk. 
“Why sick men?” retorted the car- 


penter. “We are talking about the 
healthy.” 
“It happens—” came enigmatically 


from the upper bunk. 

“It happens that hens fly . . .” sneered 
the old man. The passengers laughed. 

“Well let’s have a bite,” offered the 
carpenter to stop the argument. He 
took a loaf of bread and a package of 
butter out of his linen bag, cut off a 
large piece of bread, buttered it, and 
gave it to the old man. Then he cut 
off a piece for himself. The car was 
quiet for a few minutes. The wheels 
hit the frozen rails in a monotone. 

‘““‘What space we have here,” said the 
carpenter, looking out of the window. 
“The Germans wanted to take it. So 
they jumped in and now are jumping 
backward. The blockheads. They 
wanted to conquer all of Russia. But 
how can you take all of her, when 
such men like this sailor at Odessa can 
stop them. Try to bend him. You 
never will.” 

The sick man above coughed. 

“Try some of this bread and butter,” 
said the carpenter. “It will do you 
good. You sure cough a lot.” 

“Thanks. I’m getting off soon any- 
how. They'll fatten me up at home. 
I'll recover.” However, he took the 
bread and began to chew. 

“Where are you coming from?” 
asked the carpenter. 

“From the hospital.” 

“So you are going home to recup- 
erate? So... . And then what?” 

“Back to Odessa. We've got to get 
her back.” 

“To Odessa?” Everybody looked up. 

“Yes. That’s right.” 

“You. Were you there?” 

“T was.” 

“Maybe you heard about that in- 
cident, too?” 

“T heard.” 

“Why didn’t you say something ?” 

“It was more fun listening to the 
legend Pop here told.” 

“Don’t you bother me,” warned the 
old man. “You tell it if you know bet- 
ter. Legend, indeed!” 

The old man felt quite insulted and 
upset at the sudden turn of affairs. But 
the passengers were more curious than 
ever. 

“Tell us, please, friend,” said the 
carpenter. “Did they really offer him 


one hundred thousand rubles?” 


’ 


“No. They just offered him money. 
What are you talking about one hun- 
dred thousand rubles for? Pop in- 
vented that, too.” 

“One hundred thousand rubles,” in- 
sisted the old man. “How would you 
know? I was told one hundred thou- 
sand.’ He demonstratively turned away 
and became absorbed with the view 
outside. 

“Well, if you insist on one hundred 
thousand, have it your way. I won’t 
argue.” 

“Don’t 
know.” 

“So the general himself offered him 
this tremendous sum,” the carpenter 
continued. 

“What general?” The sick man cor- 
rected him. “There was no general. 
Just a lieutenant.” 

The old man turned in anger. 

“A lieutenant! The next thing you'll 
say it was a train conductor. And why 
do we listen to this nonsense? He just 
talks and talks. I told you it was a 
general. So it was.” 

“Wait,” the carpenter tried to 
placate the old man, but his curiosity 
got the better of him. “Did they beat 
him much?” He again turned to the 
sick man. 

“They beat him.” 

“With what?” 

“T don’t recall now. With every- 
thing. They crippled him.” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” The old man 
addressed the entire crowd. “Just as I 
said. They tortured him and he didn’t 
say a word.” 

“Is that true?” queried the car- 
penter. “He said nothing?” 

“He said nothing,” agreed the sick 
man. 

“Hear? Just as I told you.” The 
old man was happy again. “He kept 
quiet and just spit in their faces.” 

“Ts it true?” the carpenter again 
sought the sick man’s confirmation. 

“Maybe. Maybe he would have spit, 
if he had the strength. But he was 
very weak.” 

“Don’t you go lying again!” shouted 
the old man. “He had plenty of 
strength.” 

“Just like me,” said the sick man 
quietly and began to descend slowl: 
from the bunk. “This is my village, I 
guess.” 

Below he seemed even weaker and 
sicklier. He was all bent. The car- 


argue, when you _ don’t 


penter rushed to help him with his coat. 
The sick man coughed. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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SOVIET MUSIC AT WAR 


Soviet music flourishes as it 
takes its place on the battle lines 


by BORIS ERICH NELSON, PH. D. LITT.D. 


“Okay Britannia and Russian Soviet 
land, 
Two great lands in one formation go, 


In a fight theyre sure to lick their 
foe.” 


HIS may not be good poetry—for- 
give this comment, Yaroslav Rodio- 
nov—but together with the tune by 
Yevgenya Jarkovsky, it bears testimony 
of a spiritual fraternity. For the ballad 
is all about a British flyer named Jimmy 
and a Russian named Sasha and their 
way of showing Fritz what a real 
Blitzkrieg is like. This is a spiritual 
fraternity which seats much deeper than 
the now manifest military cooperation 
between Russia and the other United 
Nations. This fraternity finds a main- 
spring in the very soul of the Russia 
which speaks in the language of music 
—the language which all men under- 
stand. No one people has ever gone 
into such desperate struggle with more 
songs on their lips and in their hearts 
than the Russians. “They always sing. 
... A mile and a half from the front 
they’re still singing. I know. I’ve just 
come from there,” thus commented 
Major Robert Mostov. And Lev 
Mekhlis, until recently chief of the 
Soviet Army’s political department, had 
given orders which encouraged and 
facilitated not only singing but all 
music in its army. For the Russians 
were among the first to realize—and 
do something about it besides publicity 
items—the absolute necessity of music 
in the ranks and at home during a 
deadly war. We have been stirred 
and impressed by the actual fighting of 
the Russians, their stamina, their spirit. 
It will be forgivable to use once again 
the words of the Am-Rus Music Cor- 
poration in explanation of\this spirit: 
“From the very first day of the war 
it (the Russian spirit) has been fed by 
music. Composers, poets, concert ar- 
tists, variety performers, dancers, tal- 
ented amateurs, choruses and members 
of the armed forces have all 1allied to- 
gether to see that civilians and fighters 
alike have had music. Music has been 
used in almost every conceivable way 
—to deepen the people’s awareness of 
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their traditions, to inspire them with 
further zeal for their cause, to lift their 
hearts in time of personal trouble, to 
breed among them a sense of solidarity 
and companionship, and for the hum- 
bler but just as worthy purpose of 
entertaining them and making them 
happy. Folk-songs, classical music, pop- 
ular works and new compositions have 
all been utilized for these purposes and 
they have been played and sung on 
battleships, in the front lines, at rail- 
road stations and at drafting points in 
the cities. . . .” 

The Moscow Composers Club im- 
mediately began to write battle songs, 
as did the poets Lebedev-Kumach, As- 
seyev, Surkov, Altansen, Michalkov, 
Zharov, and Gusev. The USSR Con- 
cert Tour Organization, together with 
the Moscow Variety Stage Organiza- 
tion and the Moscow House vf Ama- 
teur Arts, organized for service into 
units which would go anywhere at any 
time by any available means to bring 
music and art to those who wanted it. 
The club of the Moscow Industrial 
Cooperative, for example, has been pro- 
viding eight concert performances daily 
in different districts of the city. The 
Army and Navy themselves have al- 
ways had numerous, excellently trained 
musical organizations. They still func- 
tion in a thousand places—may it be 
just a song and dance troupe, a chorus, 
a band, a symphony orchestra, a bal- 
alaika* orchestra, a group of spirited 
dancers — all making music old and 
new, by the world-renowned composers 
of the past and those contemporaries 
whose works have not yet reached us, 
such as Bely, Shekhter, Fehre, Blanter, 
Koval, Shebalin, Kreitner, and many 
others representing the folk of the 
Ukraine, Armenia, Tataria, Turkmen- 
istan, Georgia, Gorky, Kuibyshev and 
Rostov-on-Don. 

We know of Dmitri Shostakovich’s 
symphonies and other works; he is now 
reported at work composing music to 
Shakespeare’s “Othello” and for Offen- 
bach’s operetta ““The Bluebird.” His 
“Song of the United Nations” has yet 
to receive the recognition it deserves. 
Prokofiev and Khrennikov are working 











DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Caricature by the Kukryniksy. 


on new compositions. Sixty-one year 
old Nikolai Miaskovsky has finished 
his —Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
Symphonies. The Twenty-second was 
written in Moscow during “‘stretches in 
bomb shelters;” the Twenty-third in 
Nalchik in Kabardino-Balkaria in the 
Caucasus. As Shostakovich has also 
been busy as a fire-fighter in Leningrad 
and as a piano soloist, so Miaskovsky 
has conducted numerous orchestras in 
his own and in his contemporaries’ 
works. One of the busiest composers 
has been Brigadier-Commander Semyon 
Cheretsky, who has led all Red Square 
parades in Moscow since 1918. A be- 
liever in folk music, he has written un- 
told numbers of songs and marches, 
and hopes to conduct a giant thousand- 
piece band on Victory day in Moscow 
—“or in Berlin.” 

There is no room to mention what 
the schools have done and are doing. 
or the beloved ballet—but all is lit- 
erally eaten up by the insatiable Rus- 
sian hunger for music. What better 
example of the spirit of an unconquera- 
ble people than the story released by the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, telling 
of a Moscow performance of Shostako- 
vich’s Seventh Symphony in the Hall 
of Columns in Trade Union House by 
the Bolshoi Theater Orchestra under 
Samosud : 

“The audience was listening to the 
fourth movement with the unique at- 
tention of a whole people whose feel- 
ings have somehow been expressed by a 
composer who has become their voice. 
A man in military uniform—an air 
raid warden—appeared in the orchestra. 
He tried to catch the attention of the 
conductor. Samosud undoubtedly saw 
him but he went on conducting. No 
one in the the audience stirred. The 
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warden’s position became embarrassing. 
The passionate music in the orchestra 
was swelling in volume. He was a 
music lover himself. What could he 
do? He took an empty seat among the 
players and sat down. When the last 
note was sounded he got up and said, 
‘Citizens, air raid alarms have been 
sounded.’ ‘We know,’ voices replied. 
And the audience refused to leave until 
it had given Shostakovich a twenty- 
minute ovation.” 

One school of music which has re- 
ceived little enough acknowledgment 
has been a new generation of great 
Russian pianists. Since the time when 
Anton Rubinstein triumphantly carried 
aloft the banner of Russian pianism 
through the world’s concert halls, Rus- 
sian piano playing has held an honor- 
able place in music. Nicolai Rubin- 
stein, Timanova, Essipova, Scriabine, 
Rachmaninov, Levin, Orlov, Brailov- 
sky, Borovsky, Gorovich, and others 
brilliantly supported and strengthened 
this reputation. 

“Rejecting the drawing-room man- 
ner and rhetorical theatricality, char- 
acteristic of the French school, reject- 
ing the fictitious inventiveness or tricky 
technique reflected by the representa- 
tives of the German school, the Rus- 
sian pianists strive to render the realis- 
tic, truthful transmission of the com- 
poser’s conception.”” Best expressed is 
this approach to the art of the piano 
—as to all other art, too, of course— 
by an English critic: “The West- 
European actor always conjectures: | 
may play my role this way, that way, 
or yet another way. He tries out the 
three ways and compares them: this is 
good, this is better, this best, and then 
naturally chooses the best. The Rus- 
sian, however, approaches his roles dif- 
ferently ; he sets himself one task: how 
must I play this role?” 

Among the now recognized pianistic 
“Great” in Russia are the especially 
popular Emil Gilels, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Neuhaus, and Yakov Flier, a 
pupil of Professor Igumnov. Both are 
brilliant virtuosos and repeated win- 
ners of the All-Union and international 
contests of pianists. 

Many representatives of this new 
plano generation are outstanding play- 
ers, who have successfully performed in 
various European countries, and who 
now enjoy great popularity with Rus- 
sian audiences. Of these, the first who 
should be mentioned is Professor Con- 
stantine _Igumnov, the dean of Soviet 

pianists. A profound and sensitive ar- 
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tist, he continues in spite of his sixty- 
eight years to charm audiences with 
vivid renditions of Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, and Chaikovsky. Having taught 
whole pleiades of brilliant pianists, 
Igumnov is accorded great attention 
by the country. The government has 
awarded him an Order, and the honor- 
ary title of People’s Artist of the 
Soviet Union. 

Outstanding success is enjoyed by 
Professor Heinrikh Neuhaus, a pupil of 
L. Godovsky, whose audiences are fas- 
cinated by his interpretations of Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Scriabine and Debussy. 
Neuhaus often plays new works by his 
colleagues, Miaskovsky, Prokofiev and 
Alexandrov. 

Professors Igumnov and Neuhaus as 
well as Nikolayev and Goldenweiser of 
the Moscow and Leningrad Conserva- 
tories are excellent pedagogues and 
eagerly sought as teachers. 

Here, too, belongs Professor Samuel 
Feinberg, who is known especially for 
his knowledge and masterful interpreta- 
tions of Bach. The attention of the 
Soviet musical world was recently 
greatly attracted by his concert per- 
formances of complete cycles of the 
Bach fugues and the Beethoven sonatas. 
Feinberg has also been awarded Orders 
and the title of Honored Artist by the 
government. 

Vladimir Sofronitsky is a pupil of 


the well-known Leningrad professor, 
Leonid Nikolayev. He is one of the 
most sensitive of artists, magnificently 
interpreting Scriabine and the roman- 
tics. A pianist of an entirely different 
type is another of Nikolayev’s pupils— 
Marie Yudina. She is a strong, sharply- 
defined individualist of great power and 
originality. She does not play all genres 
equally well, perhaps least of all the 
romantics. But then, unforgettable are 
her renditions of Bach, Mozart, some 
compositions by Beethoven, and con- 
temporary composers. 

Lev Oborin—pupil of Igumnov—is 
a highly gifted musician. He is known 
to Europe as one of the participants in 
the Chopin International Contest of 
Pianists in Warsaw, where he received 
first prize. Another laureate at this 
contest was Grigory Ginsburg—pupil 
of Goldenweiser, a finished artist in the 
manner of Godovsky. All four are 
professors teaching at the Moscow and 
Leningrad Conservatories. 

And as this is written, and a new 
flash-flood of war’s destruction roars 
over Leningrad, again Shostakovich 
goes to the roof of the Conservatory to 
fight incendiary bombs, again Miaskov- 
sky, writes in an underground shelter, 
again Samosud keeps on conducting, 
again Feinberg plays Bach, again the 
Russian Army sings—and attacks! 


Moscow’s Musical Tribute to America on July 4 


A 


MUSICAL tribute to their American ally was paid on July 4 by Soviet musicians. 
A gala performance of American music was given in the Chaikovsky Music Hall 


before a distinguished audience which included the diplomatic corps. The music played 
included Roy Harris’ “Johnny Comes Marching Home," two groups of American folk songs, 
one in arrangements by Elie Siegmeister, the other in arrangements by Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, Samuel Barber's “Overture to the School for Scandal," George Gershwin's 
"Rhapsody in Blue," and Walter Piston's suite from the ballet, “The Incredible Flutist.” 






























































































OPENING A UNIVERSITY WINDOW ON RUSSIA 


The story of Cornell University’s pioneer course on the 
Soviet Union and its culture told by one of the students 


T took sixteen years for America to 

recognize the Union of: Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and ten more for 
American Universities to follow suit. 
On July fifth of this year, Cornell 
University started what may become a 
part of all progressive college programs, 
a course on the Soviet Union. 


“In the belief that the war and our 
future relations with Russia have made 
a thorough knowledge and understanding 
of that country an essential part of 
American educational experience, Cornell 
University is offering a comprehensive 
and integrated study of the civilization 
of the Soviet Union.” 


This quotation from the announce- 
ment of the course is a challenge to the 
American people. What kind of a 
country is the Soviet Union? What is 
her history? How did she come into 
being? What is her place in the world 
today? Why is it essential to under- 
stand this vast one-sixth of the world? 

Professor Ernest J. Simnions, Chair- 
man of the Department of Slavic 
Studies at Cornell University, has 
brought together as capable a staff of 
teachers and guest lecturers as are 
available in this country, and has or- 
ganized the program of study into a 
comprehensive unity. As far as I know, 
this is the first time anywhere that a 
modern civilization is being studied 
intensively and from all angles at once; 
and the advantages of this type of study 
will be apparent immediately. The 
program was made possible through a 
Rockefeller grant and university funds 
and the helpful cooperation of Edmund 
Ezra Day, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The “minimum essentials” of the 
course are: History of Russia, Soviet 
Government and Internal Affairs, 


Left to right: Sir Bernard 
Pares, historian of Russia 
and one of the lecturers 
with Major John Maury, 
one of the students. Stu- 
dents talking to Mikhail 
Ouarevsky, a Soviet ex- 
change student in this coun- 
try, Ethel Takce, center. 
Professor Ernest Simmons, 
director of the course. 


Economics, Social Life and _ Institu- 
tions, and Literature, with weekly 
work-shop seminars devoted to high- 
lighting these basic courses. ‘Topics 
dealt with in seminar include the 
Russian People, Soviet Education, 
Music, Medicine and Health, Juris- 
prudence, Military and Naval History, 
Scientific Achievements, Theater and 
Cinema, Agriculture, Art and Archi- 
tecture, the Soviet Union and the Far 
East, Industrial Development, and 
Soviet Russia and Peace. each topic 
being guided by a visiting lecturer who 
is “the” authority in the field. 

Besides lectures and seminars there 
is a supplementary film program deal- 
ing with historical, literary and social 
themes; there are photographic exhibits 
dealing with the particular subject un- 
der discussion for the week; and there 
are weekly informal discussions and 
forums. The students have the use of 
a well stocked library, containing prac- 
tically every book published on the 
Soviet Union, together with magazines 
and periodicals. Our own Student 
Committee voices the feelings and 
wishes of the students and serves as a 
point of contact between student and 
faculty. And for further help every 
member of the staff sets aside daily 
office hours for individual consultations 
with the students. 

The bare outline given here is in- 
sufficient to explain adequately what is 
taking place at Cornell. Along with the 
students enrolled in the course the 
whole campus is sharing in the dis- 
covery, of the Soviet Union. Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell’s Students’ So- 
cial Hall, recently devoted an entire 
week to lectures, exhibits, inter-uni- 
versity radio broadcasts, and movies on 
the Soviet Union, reaching the majority 
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of the university population. Scores of 
visitors have attended one or another 
lecture or series of lectures. 

And concurrently with this Civiliza- 
tion Program, there are being offered 
intensive courses in the Russian Lan- 
guage. 

The History of Russia is given by 
Sir Bernard Pares, that most congenial 
of Englishmen, who lived in Russia 
long before the Revolution and re- 
mained to study it for many years after. 
He fills in his lectures with the most 
amazing personal reminiscences. Vladi- 
mir Kazakevich, grandson of a Rus- 
sian Admiral, and himself an economist 
of note, imbues the study of economics 
with liveliness and interest. Corliss 
Lamont, philosopher, lectures on Social 
Life and Institutions, as well as on 
International Relations, with a quiet 
understanding and wisdom that is the 
essence of good teaching; while Pro- 
fessor Simmons, biographer of Pushkin, 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoi, and organizer 
of this pioneer course, introduces the 
whole realm of Soviet Literature as a 
new adventure. 

The course on Soviet Government 
and International Relations includes 
lectures by Sir Bernard Pares on Brit- 
ish-Soviet relations; Dr. Sergius Yakob- 
son, Consultant to the Library of Con- 
gress; Dr. Oscar Lange, Professor of 
Economics at Chicago University on 
Polish-Baltic-Soviet Relations; Dr. 
Otkar Odlozilik on Czech-Balkan- 
Soviet relations; Dr. Kazekevich on 
German-Soviet relations; and Dr. La- 
mont on Collective Security. 

Seminar lecturers included Dr. John 
Somerville of Hunter College who 
outlined educational procedure; Dr. 
John N. Hazard, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- © 
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tration, who had studied law at the 
Moscow Juridical Institute. Dr. 
Hazard defined the operation of the 
Soviet judicial system and law code 
based on the premise that law is an 
instrument of political, economic and 
social control for the perpetuation of 
a particular society, and not something 
immutable and everlasting. 

The late Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Curator 
of the United States National Museum 
and a world-renowned anthropologist, 
gave the results of his anthropological 
studies in the Aleutians, Alaska and 
Siberia. As evidence that both Amer- 
ican Indians and Oirot and Buryat 
tribes in Siberia stem from the same 
ancestors, Dr. Hrdlicka described simi- 
larities in their dress, customs and 
habits. 

Dr. Hrdlicka’s death came as a deep 
shock to us who had listened, only 
some short weeks ago, to his glowing 
account of the progress of Soviet Sci- 
ence. He had made it clear that scien- 
tific studies and research are the basis 
of Soviet life, and held that progress 
would continue there after the war on 
a scale hitherto unknown in the modern 
world. 

Dr. H. W. L. Dana, author of 
“Handbook on Soviet Drama” traced 
the development of the drama in the 
USSR since the revolution, illustrating 
his talks with slides of productions of 
the leading theaters in Moscow and 
Leningrad, and scenes from outstand- 
ing films. He described the important 
role of the drama in maintaining the 
morale at the front, and told us that 
more plays of Eugene O’Neill and 
Shakespeare are produced today in the 
Soviet Union than are to be found in 
New York or Boston. 

The place of agriculture in the na- 
tional economy was discussed by Mr. 
Henry H. Ware, Economic Analyst of 
the Department of Commerce who had, 
himself, studied in the Soviet Union. 
He gave data on the proportion of 
produce and arable land taken by the 
Nazi occupation, on the role of the 
collective as an integral part of na- 
tional economy, on the problems of dis- 
tribution and the opening up of new 
lands beyond the Urals. Mr. J. H. 
Pincus, who is in charge of seed ship- 
ments for Russian War Relief, told of 
the aid the United States is giving in 
supplying much needed seed for re- 
planting of devastated areas, and of the 
exchange of agricultural methods and 
research that is taking place between 
the Soviet Union and America. 

Professor Samuel H. Cross of Har- 
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vard University traced the development 
of Soviet Art, illustrating his lectures 
with slides and showing early church 
architecture, ikons, and present-day 
city planning and modern sculpture 
and painting. 

Miss Harriet Moore of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations presented a com- 
prehensive and illuminating picture of 
the Far Eastern policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

A powerful impression was left upon 
us by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Director 
of the Institute. of the History of 
Medicine at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, when he said, so simply but 
with what a wealth of meaning: “In 
the Soviet Union medicine is not a 
commodity but a social service.” He 
then proceeded to analyze Soviet medi- 
cal organization and services. 

It was an exciting experience, too, to 
listen to Capt. Sergei Kournakoff, ex- 
captain in the tsar’s army, whose belief 
in the invincibility of the Red Army 
and the Soviet people is being daily 
borne out on the battlefield; and to 
hear Albert Rhys Williams, author of 
“The Soviets” and “The Russians” de- 
scribe the storming of the Winter 
Palace as he, together with John Reed, 
actually witnessed it. I can think of no 
better way of getting an understand- 
ing of Soviet education than through 
learning as we did from the first-hand 
experiences of the two Soviet students, 
Nicholas Zimenkov, teacher of litera- 
ture in his own country and Mikhail 
Ouraevsky, a young engineer, now 
studying at Columbia University, who 
joined in the course. Nicholas Slonim- 
sky gave us a vivid introduction to 
Shostakovitch, Prokofiev and other So- 
viet composers. 

Dr. Ernest C. Ropes, Russian spe- 
cialist with the Department of Com- 
merce, covered the reconstruction peri- 
od, development of natural resources 
and conversion of industry to war pur- 
poses in preparation against fascist ag- 
gression, 

Sir Bernard Pares will wind up the 
weekly seminar lectures during the 
week of September 27 with a con- 
sideration of Russia’s position at the 
peace conference and her status in the 
post-war world. 

The workshop seminars are a unique 
and essential part of the course, cal- 
culated to furnish an “understanding 
in depth” (if the term can be so used) 
of every aspect of Soviet life. The 
seminars are supplemented by photo- 
graphic exhibits loaned by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 








Inc., and put up each week by Mrs. 
Corliss Lamont who is chairman of 
the Council’s Program Committee. 

The program of Soviet Films was 
nade possible through the cooperation of 
Mr. Donald Slesinger, director of the 
American Film Center and Rockefeller 
Center, and included such masterpieces 
as “Alexander Nevsky,” “Chapayev,”’ 
“Peter the Great,” “The Road to 
Life,” and a series of documentary 
films, including “Russia at War,” “So- 
viet Agriculture,” and “A Day in the 
Soviet Union.” 

The students in the course are as 
varied and representative a group as 
can be found on any college campus, 
and include members of the Army, 
Navy and Marines, the son of an Ala- 
bama State Senator, a lawyer, a girl 
from Canada, two college instructors, 
a newspaper reporter and graduates 
and undergraduates from a number of 
American colleges. The students regis- 
tered for the entire course number some 
thirty people, but the usual number to 
be found listening to individual lectures 
and seminars is more nearly one hun- 
dred. 

I think I speak for all the students in 
expressing gratitude that such a wealth 
of knowledge is made available to us. 
When has the literature of a country 
ever been presented side by side with 
its history, social institutions, govern- 
ment and economics so that the student 
gets a picture of the whole? As a 
former student of English Literature, 
I can say that it is only with difficulty 
that one is ordinarily able to correlate 
the innumerable college courses. Here, 
Soviet Literature is not something that 
exists in a void, but its development is 
traced along with the whole develop- 
ment of the USSR. 

It was also extremely valuable to 
have the writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin presented as texts and 
allowed to speak for themselves. Usu- 
ally they are “interpreted” for the 
student. As Mr. Kazakevich said, if one 
is going to get an understanding of 
what Lenin said and thought, the best 
source is Lenin himself. 

Most important too is the open and 
frank acceptance of the fact that the 
Soviet Union is here to stay and that 
Americans better get busy learning 
about their great ally in war and their 
associate in the post-war world, if that 
world is to know stability and peace. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS: To avoid delay in receiv- 
ing our magazine resulting from change of resi- 
dence, we ask that subscribers notify us of their 
new address before the 10th of the month. This 
will save a great deal of time and expense. In 
giving the new address please mention the old one. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: Will you please give us 
some information about the Republic of 
Tannu-Tuva and its relationship to the 
Soviet Union? 


G. A., Silverdale, Wash. 


Answer: The Tannu-Tuva People’s 
Republic is one of the youngest states of 
Asia. Its independence was established 
in 1921. Tannu-Tuva is situated be- 
tween Soviet Eastern Siberia and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Mountain ranges gird her 64,000 
square mile territory. The country is rich 
in forest land and among its known nat- 
ural resources are coal, copper, iron ores, 
magnesite, lignite and oil. There are 
many more, as yet untapped, mineral re- 
sources. Gold, salt and coal are being 
mined in considerable quantities. 

Prior to the Soviet revolution this ter- 
ritory was a colony of the Tsarist gov- 
ernment. The Revolution proclaimed its 
freedom. However, during the Civil War 


that followed the Revolution this tiny - 


country was overrun in turn by Chinese 
war-lords and Russian White Guard 
bands. After four years of struggle Tan- 
nu-Tuva, with the help of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, established its independence. 

From a formerly almost completely 
illiterate country where, as late as 1930, 
only 1.5 per cent of the population could 
read and write, the country has achieved 
95 per cent literacy. 

Equally remarkable has been the coun- 
try’s economic progress. The cultivated 
area has about tripled, consisting now of 
over 90,000 acres. Progress has also been 
made in industry, chiefly production of 
leather and sheepskin, and processing of 
other products of animal husbandry. 

Agricultural, industrial and cultural 
progress has been accompanied by the 
appearance of towns and cities and road- 
ways. Of Tannu-Tuva’s nine cities 
seven were built in the last decade. These 
cities have electric power and theaters, 
both formerly unknown. 


\ 
Combatting Social Diseases 


Question: How successful is the Soviet 
Union in combatting venereal diseases? 


H. S., Dover, Dela. 


Answer: The Soviet Union was ex- 
tremely successful in the fight against all 
social diseases and especially venerea! 
diseases. As in other Soviet drives, a 
broad educational campaign was initiated, 
involving the whole people. Thus the 
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Soviet Union united their doctors and all 
other technicians of the medical profes- 
sion to track down the sources of vene- 
real infections and to eradicate them with 
the voluntary participation of the people. 

Old Russia had a high incidence of 
venereal diseases. Almost immediately 
upon the establishment of Soviet power in 
1918, Soviet medical authorities took 
steps to combat the disease. A special 
central institute of skin and venereal dis- 
eases was organized in Moscow under 
the Commissariat of Public Health. It 
established clinics, dispensaries and sta- 
tions for examination and treatment. The 
public health authorities of all the Soviet 
Republics were quick to emulate the or- 
ganizations and methods of treatment 
established in Moscow. The whole coun- 
try and especially rural districts, are cov- 
ered with a network of similar clinics, 
dispensaries and stations. 

The Institute of Skin and Venereal 
Diseases conducts classes and seminars 
for physicians and medical personnel 
from all over the country. This assures 
the application of the newest scientific 
techniques throughout the land. 

The treatment of venereal diseases is 
made compulsory by law. A patient who 
refuses treatment is subject to penalties. 
However the public campaign of enlight- 
enment, and the Soviet Union’s socialized 


- medical system, which affords free med- 


ical treatment to the population, have 
made the application of the law unneces- 
sary. 

Soviet law also makes it a criminal 
offense to expose anyone to venereal in- 
fection. With the almost complete elimi- 
nation ‘of two of the greatest sources of 
public venereal infection in the USSR, 
one indirect—alcoholism, and the other 
direct—prostitution, the Soviet Union is 
well on the road to its almost complete 
eradication. 

The statistics covering the disease, as 
supplied by Dr. Sigerist in his book “So- 
cialized Medicine in the Soviet Union,” 
covering the period up to 1935, seem to 
bear this out. “Incidence of primary 
syphilis in cities decreased between 1913- 
1935 from 25.7 per 10,000 population to 
1.8. During the same period the decrease 
in villages was from 2.66 to 0.62.” 


Soviet War Loans 


Question: Does the Soviet Union raise 
war loans from its population as we do 
in the United States? 

J. J.. New York City. 


By THEODORE BAYER 


The Tannu-Tuva People’s Republie 


Answer: Yes, the Soviet Union raises 
war loans. Since the war it has had two 
issues. One, in April 1942, for ten bil- 
lions was oversubscribed by almost three 
billion rubles; the second for 12 billions, 
issued in June of this year, was over- 
subscribed by over eight billions, or a 
total subscription of over twenty billion 
rubles. 

In addition the people of the Soviet 
Union have made voluntary contribu- 
tions for various war funds amounting to 
many billions of rubles. The proceeds of 
the loan for the Third Five-Year Plan, 
issued in June 1941 before the German 
invasion, which totalled almost 10,900,- 
000,000 rubles, was also converted to 
war purposes. 

There are now 60,000,000 individual 


owners of war bonds in the Soviet Union. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


J@ new sones 
THE SOVIETS SING 


Album of ten new songs never before 
published in this country. The 
favorite ballads, novelty and war 
songs of the Soviet Union today. 
English lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Price $1.00. 


RED ARMY 
1D SONGS = (3rd Printing) 


An outstanding album which in- 
cludes such favorites as “Border to 
Border,” “Song of Tachanka,” “Cos- 
sack Song,” etc. Price 50c. 


MEADOWLAND 


-(Cavalry of the Steppes) 


Music by Lev Knipper, 
English words by Harold J. Rome. 


Announcing the authorized publi- 
cation of this great song. Featured 
in the film “Mission to Moscow,” 
and reprinted in the U.S. Army HIT 
KIT of popular songs. Vocal and 
Piano. 35c. 


AM-RUS MUSIC CORP. 


Sole Authorized Publishers of Music of 
U.S.S.R. in Western Hemisphere. 


37 -W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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An OUTLINE OF Mopern Russ!AN LiIrt- 
ERATURE (1880-1940), by Ernest J. 
Simmons, Cornell U. Press. $1.00. 


RITTEN largely for the gourse 

on Soviet literature which Pro- 
fessor Simmons is now giving as part’ 
of the Cornell University Course on 
Contemporary Russian Civilization, this 
little book fills a real need. The two 
best known studies of Modern Russian 
Literature, Mirsky’s and Struve’s, only 
go up to the year 1927. 

After a quick “backward glance” over 
the Russian literature of the past, Pro- 
fessor Simmons takes up, in turn, the 
Russian novel and Russian poetry in the 
period between 1880-1900; prose fiction 
after Chekhov in the period 1900-1910; 
the modernist movements of the 1890's 
in Russia; the symbolist movement, the 
Revolution of 1917; the beginnings of So- 
viet fiction; fiction during the First Five 
Year Plan; Soviet poetry; Soviet drama; 
and a summary of recent Soviet literary 
trends. 

By a feat of penetrating analysis and 
judicious condensation, Professor Sim- 
mons has managed to cover all this in 
seventy-four pages. It is to be hoped 





GUIDE TO SOVIET LITERATURE 


that along the same lines he will give 
us in time, a more comprehensive survey. 
In the meanwhile, it stands as the best 
brief work in its field, and the most 
contemporary. 

A valuable fifteen-page selective guide 
to Modern Russian literature in English 
translation, adds to the value of the 
book. Teachers of literature who may 
have been interested in giving a course 
in modern Russian literature but have 
been deterred by the thought that not 
enough representative material was 
available in English translation, will 
realize, from this list, that actually a 
very sufficient body of translated litera- 
ture exists. And everyone interested in 
Russian literature will find his carefully 
chosen bibliography a great help. 

As one of the fruits of the Cornell 
University course on modern Russian 
culture, Professor Simmons’ useful and 
readable little book is another evidence 
of the importance of this course in which 
Cornell University is pioneering. Few 
war period enterprises of American schol- 
arship are filling a more vital need or are 
being carried out with greater distinction. 
It is a course in understanding our great 
Soviet ally. 


A BOOK FOR NEWS WARDENS 


News Is a WEapoON, by Matthew Gor- 
don. With an introduction by Elmer 
Davis. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


N a statement made in 1938, to the 

German Society of Military Poli- 
tics and Military Sciences, Col. Dr. 
Albert Blau, a member of the section 
of the German High Command special- 
izing in moral offensives said, in part: 

“The experience of the World War 
made the great powers fully realize 
that intellectual warfare has become an 
essential ingredient in waging war. . 
Propaganda operates in the psycho-in- 
tellectual world and therefore presumes 
an exact knowledge of the mental fabric, 
nature and disposition of the men it 
desires to influence. Its means are: dis- 
semination of news...” 

Mr. Gordon then shows ‘the intimate 
acquaintance of the Axis propaganda 
experts with the American news setup, 
both press and radio; their clever use 
of this knowledge, especially of the com- 
petition for scoops—and of character- 
istics and trends in our country—in 
order to win press space and air time for 
their propaganda; their adroit methods 
ot planting news in “neutral” capitals; 
and their close integration of their news 
offensives with their political and mili- 
tary offensives. Mr. Gordon follows 
with a penetrating analysis of their 
landling of news in a number of spe- 
cific news battles—the battle of Britain; 
the Battle of Russia; secret weapons and 
ther Nazi cooked up “mysteries”; the 
diversionary news offensive preceding 
Pearl Harbor; and the News Battle for 
‘he “Second Front.” 

_ His concluding chapters take up the 
ntensified forms of the news battle in 
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total war; and compare the Axis setup 
with ours. The comparison is not en- 
couraging. In the news battle the enemy 
still has the edge over us. 

Mr. Gordon writes: “With the ex- 
ception of Russia the prevailing con- 
cept of information in the United Na- 
tions has been more negative than posi- 
tive. Generally information has been 
issued after being evaluated only on the 
basis of whether or not it would aid 
the enemy; nothing more. Perhaps that 
is the way it should be, but we know 
that the enemy puts out information be- 
cause it aids him. He has piled up news 
outlets with each military conquest. The 
Nazis and Japanese now have more radio 
outlets under their direct control than 
all the United Nations put together.” 

Mr. Gordon writes: “Defensively 
speaking, it would be well if every one 
were his own news warden, equipped to 
extinguish the incendiary bulletin.” To- 
ward such an end, one can unreservedly 
recommend his book as essential equip- 
ment. However, as he himself says, “But 
the great responsibility lies with the 
editors of all our news media.” And on 
that object Mr. Gordon supplies us little. 
An analysis how the editors of news me- 
dia are meeting this vital responsibility is 
urgently needed. 

Mr. Gordon gives one example of 
failure, “a story in which there was an 
obvious Nazi-Japanese collaboration. The 
UP carried a specific warning, in this 
case, above the story: ‘Editors—Please 
note that the following despatch and 
similar despatches carrying Axis date 
lines, was not written or filed by a 
United States Press correspondent but 
is an enemy broadcast recorded by the 
United Press outside enemy territory.’ 





. .. Not only was the story given prom- 
inence in many of our papers but, not 
all of them said that the story was from 
‘Axis propaganda sources’.” 

Unfortunately there are many other 
and worse examples, above all the Nazi 
plant about the “Soviet massacre of thou- 
sands of Polish officers” picked up, and 
featured by the American press, as well 
as Polish fascist sources, as if they were 
grateful to the Nazis for supplying them 
with a new line of attack against our 
own allies. 

One further evidence of the need for 
analysis of how editors are falling down 
in their responsibility is their very treat- 
ment of this important and timely book. 
Though wide swathes of space were 
found for news stories and interviews 
on trivia like George Jessel’s account 
of his private life; or harmful stuff like 
the anti-Soviet novel “The Fifth Seal,” 
no space was available to bring atten- 
tion to the revelations in this book. Elmer 
Davis sponsored it as follows: “the 
book ought to be required reading for 
anybody in the news business;” and 
recommended it to “the average citizen 

. to make each of us his own news 
warden.” But no city editor felt any 
interest in helping to make that known. 

‘Even the book review sections have 
dealt gingerly with this book. Could it 
be that it might raise questions in read- 
ers’ minds over the efficacy, and in some 
cases the loyalty, with which the news 
weapon is being handled in our country? 


THE 27th MONTH 
(Continued from page 10) 


4,500,000 killed and missing, 37,000 
guns, 35,000 tanks and over 25,000 
planes. 

It is interesting to look in this light 
at General Marshall’s figures of total 
lend-lease to the USSR. These figures 
show 3,000 planes, 2,300 tanks, 80,000 
trucks, 16,000 “jeeps” and 75,000 tons 
of explosives. The latter figure corre- 
sponds to what the 100-odd Red Army 
corps on the Soviet German front can 
expend in a few hours of rapid fire. 

In spite of the opening of the cam- 
paign in Italy, the Red Army continues 
to fight the overwhelming bulk of the 
Wehrmacht. The campaign in Italy 
bids fair to consume a lot of time, while 
engaging but very few troops. 

Since the writing of this article, Sep- 
tember 13, the Red Army has been 
rolling forward. As we go to press 
the great offensive continues. Novoris- 
sisk, Lozovaya, Nezhin, Novgorod Se- 
versky, Bryansk, Pavlograd, Krasno- 
grad and other German-held strong 
points have fallen. 


(In the map accompanying last month’s 
article the place name Novgorod-Seversky 
was incorrect. It should have been Khuter- 
Mikhailovsky). 
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Standard Texts in the 
Study of Russian 


A NEW RUSSIAN 


GRAMMAR (1) 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. A manual 
for the reading, writing and speaking of 
Russian. Practical for both classroom use 
and home study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.25 postpaid. 


SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN METHOD 2) 


By D. BONDAR, late instructor in the 
Manchester (England) School of Com- 
merce. Particularly valuable as a con- 
versational and commercial text book. For 
both classroom and home study. 

$2.50 postpaid. 


FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER (3) 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. Intended 
for use at a very early stage in the study 
of the Russian language. Most of the 
stories are taken from Russian readers for 
schoole children but excerpts chosen are 
not juvenile. $1.25 postpaid. 


ELEMENTARY 


RUSSIAN READER (4) 


Ry GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. The 
author is Associate Professor of Russian, 
University of California. Contains stories 
selected from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted for read- 
ing by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


ADVANCED RUSSIAN 
READER (5) 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. De- 
signed for students who have had at least 
a year of Russian. The material offers a 
great variety of subjects and an extensive 
vocabulary (about 6,000 words). 

$1.50 postpaid. 


ROOTS of the (6) 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. In- 
cludes 350 of the most fruitful roots in 
the Russian language, a mastery of which 
will enable the student to form many more 
derivatives than those given here and thus 
considerably increase his vocabulary. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
On Canadian orders add 10% 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK i. nel 
253 - 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. 


Enclosed please find [] check = bills [] money 
order, to the amount of $............ for which 
please send me items number [J 1, [J 2, 1 8, 
040606. 
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their sewing shop was used to equip 
a summer camp. Except for some aid 
from the teachers and the parents’ com- 
mittees, the camp was run on a self- 
service basis, by the children themselves. 


The Timurites 


There will soon be published in this 
country a Soviet children’s book Timur 
and His Gang by Arkady Gaidar, 
which has had enormous influence on 
Soviet children. It was written before 
the war, to show how children could 
help in their country’s defense. Out of 
it has grown a country-wide Timurite 
organization. 

What the Timurites do is best given 
by some examples. 

“What wonderful children ours are,” 
wrote the wife of Red Armyman Alex- 
androv, from Kuibyshev. “I’m relieved 
practically of all domestic work. Tama- 
ra Orlova, Igor Lavrentyev and Lola 
Semyonova take it in turn to come 
round every day while I am at the fac- 
tory. They heat the stove, cook the 
meal, feed my little boy, take him out 
to the park and read books to him.” 

When Private Alsenberg learned that 
his wife and child had fallen ill he sent 
a telegram to the Timurites of the 
Zamoskvarechye School. They attended 
to all their needs. 

At P.S. 1, in Tula, the Timurites 
organized a concert brigade to play 
for the wounded men at the hospitals. 
Among the young performers was La- 
rissa Marukhina, who has a very good 
voice. The girl, who had been evacu- 
ated from Orel, had lost touch with 
her soldier father. One day, while the 
troupe was performing at one of the 
war hospitals, a weak voice called out 
fromi a bed in the far end of the ward: 

“Larissa! My darling daughter!” 

And that was how Larissa Maruk- 
hina found her father again. 


Other Organizations 


These are not the only large chil- 
dren and youth organizations. There 
are musical circles, literary circles, ama- 
teur theater groups and so on, some 
affiliated on a national scale. Among the 
most popular of these is the Young 
Naturalists. 

The Young Naturalists of the village 
of Obirnskoe, in the Northern Ural 
region, succeeded in growing cabbages, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, melons and other 
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vegetables though none had ever been 
grown there before. Most of the vege- 
tables,consumed in that region are now 
home grown. 

At the agricultural exhibition in 
Moscow the Young Naturalists had a 
pavilion of their own with over a thou- 
sand exhibits, including special types of 
farm machinery designed by students. 

Through similar organizations of 
young folklorists, Soviet ethnologists 
have been able to collect an immense 
amount of material in an incredibly 
short time, some of which might have 
been lost forever, because of the rapid 
industrialization of the Soviet Union. 
The songs, dances, stories and sayings 
put on record by these young folklor- 
ists proved of incalculable value, not 
only in preserving cultural treasures 
but in helping to develop the arts of 
minor nationalities on a cultural base 
of their own. 


School. Teacher As Leading Citézen 


Apart from the fact that school 
teachers never face a long hunting pe- 
riod for appointments, they enjoy an 
honored position in the community. Dis- 
tinction in their profession has brought 
them awards of Orders. Over four 
thousand teachers are Order-bearers. 
Many teachers have been elected to the 
local and national legislatures. 

During the war this leading citizen 
role has taken on special emphasis. In 
the occupied areas the guerrilla lead- 
ers are frequently the school teachers, 
women as well as men. The Germans 
have made it a practice to search out 
the teacher as source of their troubles. 

Many Soviet children owe their lives 
to the heroism and devotion of their 
teachers. Olga Shparo was in charge 
of a group of twenty-three children in 
a summer camp near Minsk when the 
German invasion began. In an area 
under intensive enemy artillery and 
aerial bombardment she led the chil- 
dren to safety, leading them to cover in 
the woods during air bombings, forag- 
ing food for them and finding a horse 
and cart for those who had lost their 
strength. 

Another school teacher, Alexandra 
Mozalevskaya of the Tula Region, 
sheltered wounded Red Army men in 
her home during the German occupa- 
tion, fed them and tended them, and 
dug an underground tunnel leading to 
the woods, enabling them to escape as 
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soon as they were sufficiently recov- 
ered. Nearly fifty Red Army men owe 
their lives to this woman. 

Learning that the Germans in his 
district had opened a school to Teu- 
tonize the children, teacher Semyon S. 
in the Orel region, a guerrilla leader, 
frustrated even this design of the in- 
vaders. Using the same former stu- 
dents through whom he received sup- 
plies and information he prepared secret 
lessons for home study for the entire 
class. And thus Soviet education went 
on in a school operated by the Nazis! 


Student Farm Work 


The war emergency obliged the gov- 
ernment to use the physically able 
school children to help bring in the 
crops. Four and a half million chil- 
dren have spent their summers this way 
together with 800,000 teachers. 

The Sukharev High School in the 
Moscow region can serve as an exam- 
ple. As the Nazi siege ring tightened 
this school, attended by the children of 
seven collective farms, kept its classes 
going. Untiring air raid vigilance, by 
teachers and students, protected the 
building through heavy raids but, final- 
ly, a demolition bomb struck it. 

The principal of the school refused 
to leave it. He remained in the dan- 
gerous structure, propping walls, and 
boarding up holes to prevent complete 
collapse. As soon as the Nazis were 
driven back, he summoned teachers, pu- 
pils and parents, and all together, they 
patched up the building. 

A considerable number of the chil- 
dren, from parts devastated by the 
Germans, were without homes or cloth- 
ing. From the meager stores of the 
rest, clothing and dwelling space was 
found for them. The school grew its 
own vegetables and was able to feed all 
its children from its own crops. So 
swiftly did the Sukharev High School 
recover that its Summer farm work 
detachment was a prize winner in the 
interschool competition. 


Other Activities 


Soviet school children have aided in 
other ways. They have organized after 
school and Summer workshops and 
added vitally to war production. They 
have performed heroic services as Air 
Raid wardens. In the severest test that 
a school system can face Soviet children 
have shown that that system has suc- 
ceeded in its main objective—develop- 
ing individuals able and ready to take 
their part in the life of the community. 
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HOW LEGENDS GROW 
(Continued from page 25) 


“Just look at him,” laughed the old 
man. “You’re just a ninny. How 
can you compare yourself to a hero? 
And that one was a hero. A man that 
size.” He raised his hand way above 
his head. “And his shoulders were like 
this. How can you compare yourself 
to him?” 

“Maybe you know better.” The sick 
man shrugged. “Well, I must go. Good 
bye for now. Proschaitye!” 

The train slowed down. The sick 
man put on his cap and picked up his 
knapsack. 

“Wait a minute.” The carpenter 
was still curious. “You didn’t tell us 
whether he remained alive.” 

“Yes. He remained alive, but those 
dogs sure crippled him.” 

“But how did he escape ?” 

“The sailors came back just in time. 
They killed the lieutenant. And grabbed 
him up.” 

“So they did get back on time. They 
hadn’t forgotten.” 

“They got there in the nick of time, 
just as the Nazis were about to hang 
him.” 

“Hang him? 
hang him?” 

“They wanted to. They already had 
a noose around his neck.” 

“How come you know all this?” 

“T know.” 

“Maybe you'll say that you were 
him,” the old man said scornfully, turn- 
ing away from the window. 

“Maybe it was me.” The sick man 
smiled gently, and turned to the door. 

The old man jumped up. The car- 
penter stood up with hands outstretched 
as though to retain the departing man. 
In stony silence the rest of the pas- 
sengers also stood up. A legend had 
suddenly become a reality right before 
their eyes. All necks stretched forward 
to catch a last glimpse of the hero. The 
old man was first to recover and rushed 
to the door. 

He caught up with him across the 
tracks. The passengers, crowding at 
the windows, saw the old man, cap in 
hand, bow almost to the ground before 
the pale, bent figure in the worn coat 
and cap. 


So they wanted to 





Correction. In the article in our Sep- 
tember issue, The Business Man’s Stake in 
American-Soviet Friendship, the conclud- 
ing sentence in the third paragraph should 
read: “People both inside and outside these 
countries will rate them as significant new 
factors for peace, and should be distinctly 
less tolerant of those who magnify differ- 
ences and cultivate disagreements.” 








ARTKINO 
PICTURES 


Presents. 


THE WARM HANDCLASP OF 
OUR FIGHTING ALLY REACHING 
ACROSS THE SEA IN A SERIES OF 


Inspiring Films 
Watch for these: 


We Will Come Back 


Soon to be released. 


She Defends Her 
Country 


In preparation, with all-English dialogue. 
' The drama of a Soviet woman who turns 
into a relentless guerrilla fighter to avenge 
the murder of her husband and son by 
the fascist invaders. 


Lad from Our Town 


In preparation. Based on Konstantin Simo- 
nov’s famous poem, “Wait for Me.” 


The City That 
Stopped Hitler— 
Heroie Stalingrad 


Distributed by Paramount Pictures (By 
Special Arrangement with Artkino). 


Black Sea Fighters 


The Soviet Navy in its Greatest Battle. 


The Russian Story 


Film Cavalcade of Russia’s Thousand-Year 
Struggle against Foreign Invasion. 


ARTKINO FILMS 
ARE IMPORTANT FILMS 


| 723 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. BR. 9-7680 
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born in the Ukraine under the Russian 
knout . . . an international abortion.” 

An affidavit is on file testifying that 
Gregorieff circulated through the U. S. 
mails a booklet advocating that Ukrain- 
ians in the Red Army desert from their 
ranks. The booklet entitled Basic Prin- 
ciples of Independent Ukrainian Ac- 
tion, was distributed this year. It says 
in part: 

“Consciousness of national duty justi- 
fies desertion from the army of a hostile 
government. All dissatisfied elements— 
national, class, party, etc..—not only in 
the Ukraine, but all over the USSR,— 
will take advantage of this their right, 
in order not to risk their lives in general, 
and especially not to risk their lives for 
their oppressors.” 


The Italian Wing 


While German Social Democrats 
professed to see no difference between 
Stalin and Hitler, an American of 
Italian descent, another associate of 
Dubinsky, professed to see no differ- 
ence between Stalin and Mussolini. 

In an exclusive interview for Hearst’s 
New York Journal-American of July 
27, this year, which was a virtual call 
for war against the Soviet Union, this 
man, Luigi Antonini, First Vice-Pres- 
ident of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and recently 
linked with the wealthy publisher, Gen- 
eroso Pope, a notorious admirer of 
Mussolini, implied that our Soviet al- 
lies seek the destruction of our coun- 
try,.in the statement that the Soviets 
“seek only the ultimate destruction of 
all who differ with them.” He followed 
this with his infamous Mussolini-Stalin 
parallel: “Stalin represents the Russian 
people in exactly the same way as Mus- 
solini represented Italy.” 


Dubinsky’s Pal—Eugene Lyons 


Another associate of Dubinsky is 
Eugene Lyons, the notorious anti-Sov- 
iet journalist. Lyons is editor of the 
American Mercury, a magazine which 
at one time featured the writings of 
Lawrence Dennis and other avowed 
American fascists. It is in the 4 merican 
Mercury that a stream of anti-Soviet 
articles appeared. Under Lyons’ editor- 
ship, the American Mercury became 
the principal source of anti-Soviet arti- 
cles for reprints in the Readers’ Digest, 
which almost rivaled it, in hostility to 
the Soviet Union. It was in the 4 meri- 
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SNIPERS AGAINST THE UNITED NATIONS 


can Mercury in the recent August issue 
that Kerensky’s article ‘Russia is Ripe 
for Freedom” appeared. 

In this vicious article Kerensky who, 
on the outbreak of the war hopefully 
predicted the quick collapse of the 
Soviet Union, made a survey that vili- 
fied Soviet democracy and implied that 
the freedom for which he considered 
Russia to be ripe would be “extracted 
by the people’—another call for the 
overthrow of the Soviet government 
and therefore another blow at the Unit- 


_ed Nations. 


Furthermore, Eugene Lyons’ latest 
book, maligning every American inter- 
ested in strengthening American-Soviet 
relations, and gleefully quoted in Ber- 
lin broadcasts, is now being distributed 
in quantity lots by Gerald K. Smith, 
former Silver Shirter, and present lead- 
er of the America First Party. 


Attacks on United Nations 
Solidarity 

The propaganda of this group has 
endangered everything making for the 
solidarity of the United Nations, there- 
by endangering our war effort. 

This group has had no hesitation in 
allying itself with notorious reaction- 
ary and pro-fascist elements. 

This group led in the assault on the 
motion picture “Mission to Moscow” 
which played such an important role 
in cementing American-Soviet relations. 

Its danger to Allied. Nations’ soli- 
darity is shown in the repercussions to 
the Alter-Ehrlich agitation by this 
group, which, in this instance, allied it- 
self with the most reactionary elements 
among the Poles, Their outbursts in 
the press and violently anti-Soviet dem- 
onstration meetings, contributed to the 
break between the Soviet Union and 
the Polish refugee government—one of 
the most serious breaches in United 
Nations solidarity. 

A London dispatch, printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune on April 
27, 1943, said: 


“The latest development is acknowl- 
edged with deep regret in London. It is 
a victory for German propaganda in the 
view of diplomatic observers here, and 
tomorrow’s Daily Mail will echo editor- 
ially the official reaction when it de- 
clares: ‘The breach is deplorable and the 
other allies should seek every possible 
means of mending it. Such a split en- 
dangers the common victory for which 
the Russian and the Polish peoples are 
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fighting and working with equal hero- 
es « 

“Tt is a safe assumption that the Poles 
would not have taken so ‘tough an atti- 
tude toward the Soviet government if it 
had not been for the widespread support 
Americans have been giving them in the 
cases of Henryk Ehrlich and Victor 
Alter.” 


Violating American-Soviet Relations 


In the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the US and the 
USSR, it was mutually agreed (1) to 
refrain: from interference in any man- 
ner in the internal affairs of each other 
(2) to restrain: any person or organi-' 
zation, in direct or indirect connection 
with the governments of each of the 
two countries, from any activities — 
prejudicial to the other (3) to pre- 
vent the formation or activity of any 
group in one country, claiming to be 
the government of, or aiming against 
the territorial integrity of the other; 
and, finally (4), the provision that 
applies directly to the activities of the 
anti-Soviet groups noted above: ‘Not 
to permit the formation or residence on 
its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, 
or of representatives or officials of any 
organization or group—which has as an 
aim the overthrow or the preparation 
for the overthrow of, or the bringing 
about by force of a change in, the 
political or social order of the whole 
or any part of the United States, its 
territories or possessions” (or corres- 
pondingly of the USSR). 

Malicious but completely unfounded 
assertions have been made by anti- 
Soviet forces of Soviet violations of 
these provisions—as a screen for their 
own activities and as an attempt to 
justify these activities in the minds of 
the American public. But the rabid 
anti-Soviet clique is not representative 
of the American people. As the recent 
Gallup Poll showed, eighty per cent 
of the people are unqualifiedly for 
American-Soviet cooperation not only 
in the winning of the war but in the 
winning of a stable peace. 

This, however, should not blind us 
to the dangers of the activities of the 
anti-Soviet plotters. The fruit of their 
activities in Europe was the rise of 
Nazism, the subjection of one demo- 
cratic nation after another, and finally — 
the present world war. These archi- 
tects of catastrophe are now in this 
country, joined with their American 
ilk. Let America be warned of the 
perils of their activities. 


LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 
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; Linguaphone Institute 
44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 
illustrated hook telling all about Lingua- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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The 
greatest 
book 
that has 
come out of 
the war! 


View of Sevastopol through the battered opening for a gun emplacement. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
SEVASTOPOL 


by BORIS VOYETEKHOV 


B ORIS VOYETEKHOV, young Soviet writer, was 

the last journalist to enter Sevastopol to cover 
the story of the historic siege. He entered the city on 
a destroyer that sailed through mine-filled waters and 
under skies roaring with enemy bombers. He stayed 
through the last three blazing weeks of the siege. 
Out of his experience he has wrought a book as w.s- 
forgettable as the siege itself — the greatest book ‘hit 
has come out of the war. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dep’t. L.D.1) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [| check [] money order [J currency for 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
for one year and a copy of “The Last Days of Sevasto- 
pol” by Boris Voyetekhov. 


| What the Critics say: 


MAURICE HINDUS—''The battle of Sevastopol is one of the 
most heroic chapters of the war and Voyetekhov has written a 
brilliant and heart-searching account of the last days of this bat- 
tle. It is even more moving a story than Tolstoy's “Sevastopol.” 


LOUIS ZARA, Chicago Sun—"Perhaps this war has produced 
little fiction worthy of the name, but it certainly has brought forth 
epic pieces of journalism that will live as great writing. Voyetek- 
hov’s report stands here as a brilliant piece of prose.” 


LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune—"You get, I think, 
more sense of the spirit in which the Russians are fighting this 
war from LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL than from anything 
else which has been published in this country . . . the picture of 
mass heroism is profoundly convincing. This is the way the 
Russian people fought, when they were holding off the German 
invader to save themselves and to give us time.” 


BOT H y with a year’s subscription 


We are bringing out a special edition of this great book for our 
readers. You can receive a copy, with a year’s subscription, new or 
renewal, for Soviet Russia Today, for only $2.00. You can reserve 
your subscription now, to receive your copy. 





